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N Wednesday Baron von Lersner, the German representative 
in Paris, handed back to M. Millerand the list of German 
officers and officials whose surrender is demanded by the Allies, 
and informed him that he resigned his post as head of the German 
Delegation and would leave for Berlin. Several newspapers 
speak of Baron von Lersner’s act as a great surprise. It was 
certainly dramatic, but it can have been no surprise to any one 
who understood whither events were tending. For one thing, 
the German plenipotentiaries who signed the Treaty remarked 
that, though they were unable to withhold their signatures, the 
surrender of officers would be impossible. The German Govern- 
ment, according to a semi-official report, have confirmed Baron 
von Lersner’s act by declaring that they are unable to carry 
through the arrest and surrender of the black-listed persons. 
They offer, however, to hold trials in Germany at which the 
Allies could be represented. 


We are afraid that the whole business of demanding the 
surrender of the war criminals, including the Kaiser himself, 
has been allowed to get into a sorry mess. We are anxious 
that the war criminals should be brought to trial, not at 
all because we desire a vindictive policy, but because we think 
it really important that the worst series of crimes in inter- 
national affairs which have ever been committed should be 
solemnly and judicially condemned. It is not enough that they 
should be the sport of rival propagandists, political essayists, and 
historians. It is important that through an act of judicial 
condemnation all men and nations, especially those who are 
inclined to take an irresponsible or sinister view of international 
relations, should understand that bad faith and crime do not 
pay. 


A trial is also ninataah from the military point of view. 
Every war begins where the last left off. A judicial condem- 
nation of the criminals would rehabilitate much more surely 
and more promptly than any other method that is now open 
to us the laws and customs of war which were so flagrantly 
violated by the Germans. We fear that if there be no trial, 
poisonous gas, for instance, will be used in the next war on no 
better ground than that there is a precedent because it was 
used in the last war. 








Tn spite of all this, it is obvious that the line the Allies have 
taken about the surrender of the war criminals is making any 


reasonable or effectual action more and more difficult. The dis- 
posal of the Kaiser's person ought to have been the subject of a 
special clause in the Peace Treaty. As for the rank-and-file of 
criminals, it is plain that delay has been a help to Germany and an 
impediment to the Allies. We might have insistel that the 
German war criminals should be handed over when the Armistice 
was signed, or as soon afterwards as the list could be completed. 
As it is, the Allies are in a distinctly unpleasant position. If they 
allow Germany to persist in her refusal to surrender the war 
criminals who are within her own borders, they consent to a 
violation of one of the clauses of the Treaty. If this violation be 
accepted, it may serve as an excuse for other much less plausible 
violations. 


- 


The crushing criticism of ‘Too Late’ must be written over 
the whole of the Allies’ dealings with Germany about the war 
criminals, Sir Auckland Geddes in a speech on Wednesday 
seid that Holland would be pressed to give up the Kaiser, but 
that if she definitely said “No,” then the Allies must reply 
that the Kaiser could not live in Dutch territory in Europe 
but must be placed on some Dutch island outside Europe. The 
Allies, after all, have got a very cogent argument in addressing 
themselves to Holland, though we rule out physical coercion of 
any kind. Small neutral Powers stand to lose more then any- 
body else by international bad faith, and it is strictly in the cause 
of international good faith that the Allies want to try war 
criminals, 


Why should not the Allies put into force as soon as possible 
the clause in the Peace Treaty which provides for a Permanent 
Court of International Justice 2? Although the functions of the 
Court are vaguely described, it is laid down that it may offer an 
“advisory opinion’? on any subject submitted to it. We 
certainly want an advisory opinion now that would be as free 
as possible from partisanship. The Court, taking into consider- 
ation the difficulties of the German Government, and also the 
desirability of saving that Government from collapse, would 
advise whether surrender was or was not possible. If it thought 
surrender impossible. it might be able to turn the German pro 
posal into a workable plan. 





The Allied Council in Paris on Monday announced that the 
Allies would not agree to the re-establishment of the Hapsburg 
dynasty in Hungary. They did not wish to prescribe a Constitu- 
tion for the Magyars, but the choice of a Hapsburg Archduke 
as King of Hungary would be “ subversive of the very basis of 
the peace settlement,’ and would not be recognized or tolerated. 
The Allies presumably see that, if the Magyars were tacitly per- 
mitted to recall the Hapsburgs, no objection could be logically 
raised to the re-establishment of the Hohenzollerns, if not in the 
person of the ex-Kaiser, at least in that of his unprincipled 
son. The Monarchists at Budapest are doubtless working in 
co-operation with the reactionaries in Berlin. 





Esthonia signed a ‘‘ permanent Armistice Treaty ” with the 
Bolsheviks at Dorpat on Monday. The Bolsheviks agreed to 
recognize the independence of Esthonia, and to pay the little 
State fifteen million gold roubles as her share of the Russian 
State treasure. Esthonia undertook to allow Russian imports 
or exports to pass free of duty through Reval. The Treaty is 
bound to influence the policy of the other Baltic States. Hitherto 
they have been united in hostility to the Bolsheviks. Now that 
Esthonia has made peace, the others will be strongly inclined 
to do the same. It remains to be seen, however, whether the 
Bolsheviks can keep a Treaty. Their past conduct and their 
horrible programme do not inspire much confidence in their 
promises to Esthonia. 


The visit of the new Rumanian Premier, Dr. Vaida-Voévod, 
to London has enabled leading members of the various Churches 





in Great Britain to draw his personal attention to the importance 
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of relizious liberty. The Rumanian occupation of Transylvania 
has, unfortunately, been attended by something like a persecu- 
tion of Protestants and Roman Catholics, and indeed of all 
not belonging to the Greek Church. The Unitarians were able 
to transmit detailed evidence of their sufferings to their co- 
religionists in this country, and Mr. Drummond has confirmed 
their stories by an inquiry on the spot. The Roman Catholics 
and Calvinists probably have equal ground for complaint. 
Nothing could prejudice Rumania more in British eyes than the 
eontinuance of such intolerant practices. We are glad to learn 
that the Rumanian Premier, himself a Transylvanian, has 
given a verbal promise that the religious liberty of Rumania’s 
new citizens shall be respected. It would indeed be deplorable 
if the Allies’ efforts on Rumania’s behalf were to resultin giving 
Transylvania an Administration as oppressive in a different 
way as that of the Magyars. 


Mr. Asquith’s political programme has distinctly emerged 
from his speeches at Paisley. As regards the proposed 
nationalization of the coal-mines, he says that if by national- 
ization is meant the possession by the State of mineral rights, 
he is in favour of it; but if nationalization means the working 
of the mines by the State, ho is against it. We entirely agree 
with him. As regards a capital levy, Mr. Asquith has not 
committed himself. He does not reject the principle of a 
levy, but he confesses that so far he has not heard of a scheme 
which could be made to work. He offers women equality of 
opportunity in all occupations and professions, including 
the Civil Service. He desires a new grading of the Income 
Tax with a higher exemption-limit. As for Ireland, he pro- 
poses that she should have Dominion Home Rule, with rights 
over Customs and Excise, but that this form of Home Rule 
should be only a part of a general devolution of powers within 
the United Kingdom. Heo has in effect declared for Federalism. 





Although we hope for the return of Mr. Asquith, for the 
special and immediate reason that the House of Commons 
is greatly in need of this distinguished Parliamentarian with 
his cool analytical method, with his great knowledge of pro- 
cedure, with his high sense of the dignity of the House, and 
with his critical way of examining other peoplo’s finance, we 
must neverthcless protest against the almost irresponsible 
language which he allows himself to use about Ireland. He 
talks about the oppression and coercion of Ireland for all the 
world as though there were not any obligation upon those 
who rule to put down crime and to protect innocent people 
from assassination. If we were asked to express our feelings 
about Mr. Asquith in a sentence, wo think we should say that 
though we hope he will be returned, we should not like his 
majority to be a very large one. For in this case he might 
be tempted to act as though he had a mandate without reser- 
vations. If he is elected, it will be because his supporters 
cogard him as an “exceptional case” rather than because 
they admire his policy as a whole. 


We have just been reading an article in the Freeman’s Journal 
which is the kind of thing that is read quite literally by English 
Liberals, and which might have been the text of some of Mr, 
Asquith’s vague and perilous reproaches against Irish rule. The 
Freeman's Journal protests that since the second Coalition was 
‘ormed Dublin Castle has been “ re-stuffed with reactionaries of 
the most pronounced type. Not outside Berlin or Simla could 
2» more Prussian-minded set of bureaucrats be found.” The 
simple-minded English Liberal reader probably assumes that 
English and Scottish reactionaries have been imported into 
Ireland in order to suppress a noble, high-minded, and naturally 
resentful people. But when we look at the list of officials 
mentioned by the Freeman's Journal we find that with one 
exception they are all Irishmen. 

Let us examine the list. There is Mr. Long’s private secre- 
ary, Sir John Taylor, who is condemned for being “at Lord 
French’s elbow.” Sir John Taylor, the private secretary of 
an Irish Viceroy, is, we believe, a Roman Catholic. Mr. 
Saunderson, condemned as being “in charge of the Viceregal 
intellect and will,” is also an lrishman. Mr. Watt, condemned 
as being “the chief light to the uninformed ignorance of Mr. 
Macpherson,” is also an Irishman. Mr. Smith, ridiculed because 


“he did not get the Ulster guns,” is also an Irishman. Sir 
Henry Wilson, condemned because “ he takes care that nothing 
shall deflect the aim of the combine,” is also an Irishman. 
The only exception in the list is Sir Henry Wynne, the chief 





Crown solicitor, who was naturally if not necessarily brought 
in from outside as a professional man. 


Precisely the same denunciations of the Castle were going 
on in Mr. Birrell’s time, although Mr. Birrell tolerated ever, 
kind of sedition on the principle that you must not sit on the 
safety-valve. We understand all about the safety-valye 
But the only sound answer is that the policy of not sitting mt 
it has been tried—fully tried—and failed disastrously. The 
result was the Dublin Rebellion of 1916. 


Mr. McKenna, the new Chairman of the London Joint Cj, 
and Midland Bank, made an excellent speech on the causes of 
high prices at the general meeting on Thursday week. He de. 
monstrated that the root cause of high prices was Governmen; 
borrowing from the banks, and especially from the Bank of 
England. The inflated currency was not the rain-storm 
itself, but the gauge which measured the rainfall, as every 
advance by the Bank was followed by a fresh issue of currency 
notes. ‘The only condition on which we shall be able to 
check the rise in prices is that our annual expenditure js 
brought within the compass of our revenue.” Every house. 
holder has to do this or go bankrupt, and the State, whatever 
scatter-brained enthusiasts may think, is no more exempt from 
economic laws than the citizen. Mr. McKenna made it clear that 
he asked for economy in expenditure and not for heavier taxes, 
Our taxation, he said, was already higher than that of any other 
country, and was ‘‘ dangerously near the point at which thrift, 
business enterprise, and needful capital development become 
seriously impaired.” 


The leading bankers, commercial men, and politicians who 
have asked for an International Economic Conference met the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday. They impressed upon 
him, as Mr. McKenna had done upon his audience, the stern 
truth that European Governments must make their expenditure 
and their revenue balance, Then, and only then, could they hope 
to receive assistance through public or private channels. The 
deputation made it clear that Europe could not hope for a financial 
miracle. Hard work, increased output, and private and public 
retrenchment formed the only cure for existing evils. Mr. 
Chamberlain, we are sure, was heartily in accord with the 
deputation. It should help him to restrain his more extrava- 
gant colleagues from launching new projects entailing vast 
expenditure. The country cannot afford any more “reforms” 
for the present. 


The American signatories of the memorial for an International 
Conference received last week a frank and chilling reply 
from Mr. Glass, the retiring Secretary of the Treasury. Mr, 
Glass said that the United States Government could not make 
any more loans to foreign States. Europe must adopt “ sound 
fiscal policies,” abstain from issuing further State loans, and 
free finance and trade from State control. The Treasury feared 
that the proposed Conference would inspire Europe with the 
false hope of inducing the United States Government to assume 
her burdens. Mr. Glass said that, if European States wanted to 
redress the exchanges, they must export gold as America had 
done—advice which, though well meant, reminds us of a rich 
man telling a beggar how to practise thrift. Indeed, Mr. Glass 
went on to admit that Europe could not safely export the gold 
which was the only basis of her inflated currency. In declaring 
that Europe should resume her industrial activity, he omitted 
to say how she could buy the raw materials required unless she 
were given credit. That, indeed, is the essence of the memorial 
which he virtually rejected. 


As Mr. Glass’s letter seems to have produced the impression 
that Great Britain wanted to borrow afresh from America, our 
Treasury promptly informed him that we had no intention of 
doing so. Since June last, British Government purchases in 
America had been paid for. Great Britain had begun to repay 
the American loans—none of which, we may add, would have 
been needed if we had not been obliged to advance vast sums 
to our Allies and the Dominions. Instead of borrowing from 
America, Great Britain proposed to lend money for the relief 


The truth is that we are not asking the American Government 
for any favours. British opinion supports the proposal for an 
International Economic Conference because it is to our interest 
that the crisis should be properly examined, and that the right 
steps should be taken to set Europe at work again. ‘The American 
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experts who have considered the question advocate the Con- 
ference because it would benefit America to restore Europe to 
solvency. Whatever Mr. Glass may say, America cannot afford 
to hold aloof. If the dollar continues to appreciate in terms of 
uropean currency, all European orders for American products: 
except foodstufis and cotton, will have to be cancelled. Even 
cotton is being reshipped from Liverpool to America, because 
it is too dear for Lancashire. On the other hand, European, 
and especially British, manufacturers will enjoy an advantage 
in the American market, despite the high tariff. The American 
producer will thus tend to lose both his export trade and part 
of his home trade, as the result of the abnormal exchanges. 
When this is clearly understood, as it soon will be, the 
American Government may take a more favourable view of 
the proposed Conference. 





Mr. Smillie on Thursday week gave the public his own account 
of the secret Conference between the miners’ leaders and the 
Prime Minister. With unconscious humour, he said that the 
Miners’ Federation was moved by the spirit of altruism to try to 
reduce the cost of living—not indeed by asking the miners te 
work a little harder, but by demanding that the Government 
should pay a coal subsidy. The Excess Profits Duty on 
the export trade must—if we interpret his speech 
rightly—go to reduce the price of industrial coal, 
instead of being applied to reduce the heavy deficit on the 
Budget. Mr. Smillie, who delights in hypothetical figures, 
asserted that the coal trade would show a “surplus” of fifty 
willions this year, after paying the coalowners their small 
fixed ‘* profit ’’ of fourteenpence a ton. The Prime Minister had, 
surplus,” as he 


coal 


Mr. Smillie said, disputed the estimate of the 
well might, and had asked an accountant to state the facts. 
The public can agree with Mr. Smillie in one thing—namely, 
that coal is exceedingly scarce. But we do not know whether this 
is the fault of the Coal Controller, or of the Ministry of Transport, 
or of the “unselfish ’’ miner. The coalowners and traders 
are paralysed by official mismanagement and can do nothing. 





The Morning Post has been publishing some extremely 
interesting articles ebout the German spy system in Great 
Britain during the war. The chief impression we receive is that 
the much-belauded and much-feared German spy system was 
a “frost.”” Most of the spies were the merest amateurs at their 
job. They had never studied or been properly trained for 
that job, and seemed to have arisen, as it were, in response 
to the general sense that the German spy system was a most 
magnificent and important affair, Our own counter-spy 
system, the product of the British Intelligence Departments, 
beat them at every point of the game. The German Govern- 
ment did not feed their spies properly with funds; became 
alarmed when their spies, whose fate was the result of German 
neglect or stupidity, were easily captured; and ultimately 
relied in vain upon the services of mercenary neutrals. 


He would be a hard-hearted man who could read without 
sympathy the story of Lody, the first German spy to be cap- 
tured. He was a very decent, sincere-minded man, & tourist- 
guide by occupation, who believed that he was doing what was 
right for his country. He was the kind of man in respect 
‘spy’? should have no derogatory associ- 
He was marked down from the moment he began 
his bungling operations. Just before he was shot at the Tower 
he said to the British officer who was in charge of him: “I 
suppose you would not care to shake hands with a German 
spy?” “No,” replied the officer; ‘ but I will shake hands 
with a brave man.” We British, as compared with the French, 
have not a high reputation for the beau geste, but this should 
surely help us up a little in the scale. 


of whom the word 
ations. 


of Souls, a film which 





On January 26th The Auction 


had been produced in America, was given for the first 
time at the Albert Hall. A book with the same title has 
also just been published (Odhams, 2s. net). Both film 


and book concern the massacre of 500,000 Armenians by the 
Turks, and they tell the story of Aurora Mardiganian, who 
alone of her family survived the massacres and deportations. 
Her father was killed before the eyes of his family, and after 
months of suffering she saw her elder brother and her little 
brother and sister first mutilated and then killed and her elder 
sister outraged before her eyes. After eighteen months, during 
which she suffered every conceivable humiliation, outrage, 





and misery, mental as well as physical, she managed to escape 
to Petrograd. Thence she contrived to get to America, where she 
dedicated herself to the task of showing to the world the 
wrongs that her country had suffered. The film version was 
produced in America, when Miss Mardiganian re-enacted her 
story as a testimony. 


The film and book together make the most terrible indictment 
against the Turk that can be imagined. Both have a realism 
that is almost intolerable. The worst atrocities have of course to 
be omitted in the film version, which is not, as the perhaps some- 
what injudicious advertisements might lead the public to believe, 
either morbid or unnecessarily indecent. The technical perfection 
of the film is extraordinary, and some of the pictures, of sheep 
on the mountains for instance, are beautiful ; but in the realism 
of the unfortunate little refugee children with their tired, drawn 
faces, untidy clothes, and squalid misery, and of the only too 
skilfully enacted brutality of the Turks, the film is almost 
unbearably poignant. No one who has seen it or read the book 
can fail to give his support to the League of Nations if he 
has even the remotest hope that the League would be 
able to prevent the recurrence of such massacres. The obscene 
brutalities of the Bolsheviks seem petty and local when they are 
compared with the crucifixion of a nation :— 

“They have buried our city in fire, they have trampled our 
gardens to mire, 
Our women await their desire, our children the clang of 
the chain.” 


We cannot commend too earnestly to the attention and 
interest of those who may read these lines the moving appeals 
on behalf of the Officers’ Association which were uttered by 
Lord Beatty, Lord Haig, and Sir Hugh Trenchard at a Mansion 
House meeting on Friday week. During the war there were more 
than forty organizations concerned with the interests of officers. 
It is now proposed that these organizations, most of which 
were rapidly improvised, and among which there has naturally 
been a good deal of overlapping, should be amalgamated. 
The Societies themselves approve of amalgamation, and the 
Assoolation has had the good fortune to obtain the services 
of Sir A. Lawley as Chairman and of Sir H. Ruggles-Brise as 
Organizing Secretary. Lord Beatty stated what the Officers’ 
Association proposes to do, and Lord Haig’s speech was an 
admirable complement, as it explained and justified much 
which Lord Beatty had said without once being guilty of 
“ overlapping.” 


As*Lord Beatty said, the Officers’ Association will concern 
itself first with promoting the welfare of all who have at any 
time held & commission in H.M. Forces, and secondly—thls 
is the immediate object—with relieving the distress which is 
prevalent among ex-officers to-day. It is intended that when 
the Association is fairly established it shall bring within its 
scope men of all ranks. The Executive will form four Com 
mittees, which will deal respectively with employment, housing, 
families, and disablement. Branches are to be formed in the 
Provinces, and also in the Dominions. Lord Haig’s justifica- 
tion of the fact that the Association concerns itself in the first 
place with officers was excellent. As he pointed out, the 
majority of ex-officers who now require assistance were promoted 
from the ranks. Most of them have no private means. Ob- 
viously, as they were promoted for merit, they deserved from 
every point of view to be helped first, yet the Government 
have been more successful in dealing with non-cemmissioned 


commissioned officers. 


officers than with 








We publish elsewhere a letter from an unemployed ex-officer 
which may be added to the very distressing cases which Lord 
Beatty and Lord Haig cited. Lord Haig frankly charged the 
Government with want of generosity. National economy is 
everywhere essential, but there can be no excuse whatever 
for neglecting the plight—it is really heartrending in many 
cases—of those men who brought themselves to their present 
condition entirely through their efforts to save the country. 
But for those efforts everybody in Great Britain might be 
now suffering as these officers are themselves suffering. We 
advise every one who appreciates loyalty to comrades and 
simple human feeling to read the Mansion House speeches, 
The Officers’ Association will co-operate with the Government 
Departments, but will not relieve them of their responsibilities, 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We have decided that after the last Saturday in February— 
te., on Saturday, March 6th—the price of the Spectator 
must be increased to 9d. 

We had hoped till quite recently to be able to maintain the 
price at which the Spectator was issued before and during 
the war and for the first year after the close of hostilities. A 
careful review of the situation at the beginning of the year 
has made it, however, clear that this is no longer possible. 

During the past five years the cost of paper has increased by 
“approximately from 500 to 409 per cent.,”’ the cost of printing 
by “approximately 175 to 20) per cent.” Salaries and wages 
have had to be greatly auginented in order to meet the increased 
cost of living. In almost every item, indeed, the cost of pro- 
duction has more than doubled. If there had appeared to be 
any reasonable prospect of a fall in paper, printing, and other 
costs in the future, we should have been content to continue to 
hold on at the old price. It was indeed in the hope of such a 
fall that we refrained from following the example of many other 
newspapers and rvaising our price some two years ago. 

We are confident that the policy which we have been com- 
pelled by circumstances to adopt will in no way lose us the 
support of our readers. They do not take the SrecTavor 
because it costs sixpence, but because they either agree with its 
opinions, or else desire to see the other side put clearly and 
firmly. Perhaps they give us their confidence most of all 
because they know that the Seectator is not under any external 
control. It expresses the actual views of those who conduct it, 
—-is not, in fact, a Party Gramophone. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 
WHEN IN DOUBT, DO SOMETHING FOOLISIL! 

T would be difficult to find a good cause worse pleaded 

than in Lord Fisher's letter to the Times of Monday. 
A more fallacious and more dangerous way of meeting 
a grave and difficult situation could hardly be imagined. 
In life, both public and private, we all know the type 
of man who is for desperate remedies, and for adopting 
any alternative, good or bad, that oifers a change from 
present ills. Recklessness in getting out is substituted 
in a frenzy of fear for recklessness in getting in. The 
patient is obviously dangerously ill, and something @ght 
clearly to be done in the way of improving the treatment. 
But what are we to say of those who fly at once to a violent 
quack remedy, and accept with avidity but without 
inquiry the first nostrum offered by the first charlatan 
who comes along and declares that he, and he alone, has 
an infallible cure? That is the nature of Lord Fisher's 
remedy. He tells us in effect that because we are dis- 
satisfied with the way in which public affairs are being 
managed by the present Prime Minister, we should throw 
ourselves into the hands of Labour in a fit of delirious 
indignation. That is the sealed-pattern revolutionary 
tone. It is not the tone of mind which should be adopted 
by men or nations at moments of danger, moments when 
quiet, well-considered action and the maintenance ofa steady 
nerve are the only way of extricating ourselves from 
situations full of peril and mischance. The present 
Coalition have had no severer critics than the Spectator. 
We have again and again pointed out the folly, the irre- 
sponsibility, the levity with which public affairs are managed. 
We have shown how we are being cajoled into an attempt 
to avoid the dangers of revolution by accepting revolu- 
tionary principles—how we are preparing to commit 
suicide because we are afraid of being put to death. 

We find the Government's half-revolutionary measures 
Jangerous and impracticable, and the cause of anger 
ind suspicion in the bulk of the population. And then 
Lord Fisher comes along and tells us to drink the whole 
tumbler of mixed nostrums because we have found a 
quarter of a glass of the compound so injurious! Lord 
Nisher tells us that “quite nice people” are “ quite 
shocked” because the people “ who invariably control 
every General Election have thrown in their lot with the 
Labour Party.” We don’t know whether we are “ quite 
nice people,” but we can assure Lord Fisher that what 


shocks us is not in the least that the mass of the people 








are aw in their lot with the Labour Party. If they 
sincerely believe in the Labour Party and in its ability 
to govern, then in Heaven’s name let them support the 
Labour Party. The thing that shocks usabout the matter 
is the hysteria of men like Lord Fisher, who recommend a 
nation in trouble and difficulty to vote for the Labour Party 
and glory in the belief that they have “ thrown in their 
lot with the Labour Party,” merely because they dislike 
and with good reason, the policy of the Government. 
and feel that a change of policy is imperatively required, 
People who do that—ie., swallow a quack remedy 
because they happen to have got an inefficient doctor 
instead of taking the trouble to find a good doctor—are 
fools for their pains and nothing else. Any one who 
recommends and encourages such folly is guilty of the 
gravest injury to the State. He is encouraging the irre- 
sponsible revolutionary spirit out of which no good thing 
can ever come. If it is the will of the majority, let us be 
governed by the Labour Party, but let the support accorded 
to it be that of conviction, and not that of anger, 
panic, and malaise. Let the power of the Labour Party if 
returned to office be founded upon the sincerity and confi- 
dence of its supporters, and not merely upon the disgust 
inspired by a particular band of demagogues, professional 
politicians, place-hunters, and tide-waiters, such as those 
in whose hands so much of the directing power of govern- 
ment is now placed. 


So much for Lord Fisher’s general conclusions. With 
his specific complaints we have in a good many cases 
considerable sympathy. For example, we are in full 
accord with his declaration: ‘* We are now governed by 
bureaucrats (remarkably similar to Russia before the 
war). They harass every trade and fuddle all they touch.” 
That is a true bill. The paragraph regarding Ireland, 
however, is simply a tissue of folly and misstatement. 
* We alienate America and all our sister nations in not 
allowing Ireland to be as free as they are.” Lord Fisher 
should be ashamed of repeating the words of the Nationalist 
and Sinn Fein gramophones. No body of people can be 
free who make a policy of outrage and organize and syste- 
matize murder. One would think from Lord Fisher's 
statement that people in Ireland had no votes, no power of 
influencing the decisions of the nation—that Ireland was 
governed as Austria used to govern Lombardy. Yet asa 
matter of fact Ireland still has a larger proportion of repre- 
sentatives than the rest of the United Kingdom. She has 
as free a form of local self-government as that existing in 
any part of the world, and we are at this moment trying 
to coax her to accept a Constitution which will give the 
South and West of Ireland greater and more sovereign 
powers than those held by the States of the American 
Union. It is true we propose to withhold from the local 
majority in the South and West of Ireland the right, which 
undoubtedly they crave, of oppressing the people of North- 
East Ulster, destroying their industries, and depriving 
them of their greatly prized status as citizens of the United 
Kingdom and the British Empire. Unless, then, to refuse 
the sacred right of oppressing somebody else is an outrage, 
Lord Fisher’s indictment of our Irish policy has neither 
truth nor reason —is the merest “ flapdoodle ” of the Irish 
agitator. 

We agree, as of course does every sane man in the 
country, that everything should be done to obtain an indus- 
trial system under which the working man shall not only pro- 
duce more but shall have a greater share in what is produced. 
Again, we are all of us thoroughly in agreement with Lord 
Fisher's statement that the only way to retrieve our financial 
position, or, as we should say, to prevent that financial 
ruin which is the soil out of which revolutions grow, is by 
wasting less and determining that even if we have to run 
risks we must drastically cut down expenditure on our 
Navy and Army. Personally, too, we are very much with 
Lord Fisher in thinking that a very considerable part of 
such money as we can devote to defence should be spent 
on the organization of an Air Force rather than on methods 
of warfare by sea and land which, if not “as extinct as 
bows and arrows,” are at any rate rapidly tending to 
become obsolete. Though it may not yet have come, 
the time will soon come when the command of the air will 
be our only sure protection. Bacon told his age that the 
command of the sea gives the dominion of the world. The 
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hour is approaching when we shall find that this is a general- 
ization which can apply only to the air, for it is only the 
air which is common to all States. There are no inland 
fastnesses which cannot be reached by the aeroplane and 
the airship. Again, we are all with Lord Fisher in his 
yotest against “* unpardonable, wanton waste.” 

The last sentence in Lord Fisher’s letter calls, like that 
at the beginning, for the strongest condemnation. ‘* We 
fought most—lost most—spent most—and got the least 
out of the war of any nation.”” We do not hesitate to say 
that this attempt to provoke the nation to a despairing 
anger and a feverish unrest is one which no man in Lord 
Fisher's responsible position and no man of his experi- 
ence should have written. Jt is in fact the cry of “ We 
have been betrayed !—we are undone!” It is exactly 
the ery best calculated to inflame and to unman the nation. 
In parts it is a wild misstatement ; taken altogether it is 
grossly untrue. No doubt we have got less out of the war 
than any other nation, but that is for the very good reason 
that we went into the war not to plunder but to protect, 
not to aggrandize ourselves but to save mankind from the 
hateful dominion of an enslaved and corrupted people. 
Lord Fisher tries to make our glory into our shame. We 
cannot complain that we have been “done” without 


showing that we went into the war to get something for | 


ourselves. We did nothing of the kind. For that sug- 
gestion alone his words deserve the condemnation of every 
honest and self-respecting Englishman. 

It is not for us to protest against the spirit of Lord 
Fisher's final demand : ~ Are you surprised at the universal 
determination to sack the lot ?’’ We are not surprised. 
What we are surprised at is that a man who prides himself, 
as does Lord Fisher, on his insight and power of practical 
vision should be so reckless and so fatuous as to think that 
our condition can be improved by sacking one lot of muddlers 
in order to put in another. At this moment Mr. Lloyd 
George, who, whatever else are his faults and failings, has 
a very great power of democratic diagnosis, is no doubt 
consoling himself and quieting his fears by the use of the 
formula which pleased and comforted Charles II. in his 
political troubles. Knowing the nature of his brother, 
und knowing also that his subjects knew that nature, he 
told James II.: ** The people of England are not going to 
kill me to make you King.” Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Montagu, Sir 
Alfred Mond. and the other [louse Carls, small and great, 
realize —and this is what gives them their impunity — that the 
people of Britain are not going to get rid of them in order to 
instal Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, SirChiozza Money, Mr. Sidney 
Webb, Mr. Smillie, and Mr. Adamson in power. They forget, 
however, what Lord Fisher also tries to make us forget, 
that there is another alternative. There is no reason why 
we should not have, we will not call it a new Coalition, for 
that name has become tainted and equivocal, but a union 
of all the soundest and most reasonable men in the country 
who will provide us with a true Ministry of Reconstruction 
and give the country what it wants— Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform, and above all rest from the vagaries of dema- 
gogues who usurp the name without the substance of moder- 
ation, and who indulge the licence without the temper of 


true Liberalism. 

1 ia extremely opportune letter which Lord Grey of 
Fallodon sent to the Times of last Saturday seems 

likely to bring about in America a transformation of feeling 

about the Peace Treaty. It is as astonishing as it 1s 





AN AMERICAN TRANSFORMATION. 


encouraging to reflect upon what can be done in rallying | Once It 1s recognized that the ] 


opinion by a single man who speaks with sincerity and 


explain the British point of view, and to do anything 
that it might be possible to do to accelerate American 
ratification of the Treaty. Every day which passes 
without an assertion of authority by the League of Nations 
means an added weakness to the League. Already people 
are wondering whether the League will ever get seriously 
to work, and whether if it does it will not find that its 
opportunity has passed. Notoriously this delay from 
which the League is suffering is due chiefly to the unwilling- 
ness of the United States to ratify the Treaty. Lord 
Grey's visit to Washington, however, was a failure. 
Naturally the unfortunate illness of President Wilson 
explains much, yet, so far as we know from reading the 
papers, Lord Grey never came into close touch with the 
Executive. A diplomat with a different temper from 
Lord Grey's, a man with less character, would have 
betrayed his annoyance in all his words and acts. He 
would have weakly expressed his disappointment by 
bitterness. He would have been clever at the expense 
of others ; or he would have been reproving or sardonic. 
Lord Grey has implied by his letter that in the great 


questions which are now troubling the world a man’s 
own feelings do not matter. He has shown that in politics 
a man who is content to lose his own soul shall find it. 


His one purpose is to explain to his countrymen that 
the American delay in ratifying the Treaty is due to 
natural reasons, and is not to be attributed to mere per- 
versity or callousness, ‘The genuineness with which he 
holds that opinion is unmistakable. In expounding al 
this he has performed a feat in the gentle art of putting 
oneself in the other man’s place. In explaining the 
Americans to us he has explained us to the Americans. 





We need not go into all the American difficulties. as 
we have often analysed them. President Wilson came 
to Europe as the sole representative of his country 
although it is laid down in the American Constitution 
that the Treaty-making function is shared between the 
President and the Senate. He did this in spite of the 
fact that when his peace views were known the elections 
went against him and the Democratic majority was turned 
into a Republican majority. He disregarded his warning. 
He persisted, and is said still to be persisting, that the 
Treaty to which he agreed must go through the Senate 
unchanged if it goes through at all. The Senate, for its 
part, secure in a sense of its Constitutional rectitude, 
has inserted several reservations in the Treaty. We 
need hardly say that Lord Grey does not take sides between 
the~ President and the Senate. He merely points out 
that the American people cannot without wild injustice 
be accused of “ repudiation.” In describing the political 
atmosphere in which the deadlock has occurred he dwells 
upon the national dislike of external entanglements which 
has been handed down from the davs of Washington. 

We now come to what is the most important positive 
statement in Lord Grey's letter. He that in his 
opinion—it is only a personal opinion, for, as he tells us, 
his letter is quite unofficial- the Allies would do well to 
accept American co-operation on the terms on which 
America offers it. We entirely agree with Lord Grey. 
| We have always argued that we ought to go on with the 
League exactly as though America were working with 
We have never doubted that she will come in event- 
ually. She is only acting with the natural caution te 
which Lord Grey calls attention. If the Allies make it 
plain that they will not object to the reservations, America 
may come in within a very few weeks. An accommodation 
'among Americans themselves will probably follow. When 
ize is too good to be lost, 


There are 


Savs 


us. 





no one will be found in favour of losing it. 


simplicity. There is nothing in Lord Grey’s analysis of already signs of the enormous influence which has been 


the American situation which is remarkable; there are 
no flashlight phrases; there is little that has not been 
already said by those friends of America who have studied 
American affairs, and who have appreciated the natural 
Constitutional difficulty between the American Senate 
end the Executive. But though Lord Grey's letter is 
not remarkable in itself, it is adventitiously remarkable 
for the conditions which called it forth, and for the ad- 


mirable and exeeptional motives with which it was written. | 
Lord Grey, as everybody knows, went to Washington as 
British Ambassador on a Special Mission. 


He went to 


| ; 
| exercised in America by Lord Grey's letter —quite a trans- 
formation in fact. 

| It must be admitted that Lord Grey's suggestion is not 
| likely to be agreeable to Mr. Wilson. ‘To those foreigners 
| who’ do not wish even to appear to take any side in 
| American politics this seems a very unfortunate fact. 
| It is impossible, however, to see what other suggestion 
Lord Grey could have ma We have no doubt in our 
}own mind that the League is doomed if America does not 
} join it, whether unreservedly or on condi In every 
| s 
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where to yield and where to be firm. He is firm, for 
example, about the voting-power of the Dominions in 
the Assembly of the League. To deprive them of that 
voting-power, as many Americans desire, would be to 
stultify the whole idea of nationality which is the basis 
of the Treaty. Nevertheless one can well understand the 
American objection that the United States has only one 
vote against the British many votes. Lord Grey hints 
that the American vote might be multiplied. We foresee 
the objections which would probably be raised by France 
and Italy, and above all by Japan. Such difficulties as 
these, however, are comparatively minor difficulties—the 
voting difficulty, after all, is more a matter of form than 
of substance, for the British Empire would cease to be 
what it is if its votes were split, and in any case the 
decisions of the Council of the League must be unanimous. 
If what may be called the spirit of ratification continues 
to spread as quickly as it is spreading now in America, 
we shall have to thank Lord Grey of Fallodon for the 
happy result. 





THE NEW ARMY. 

A T a meeting of the Territorial Force representatives 
on Friday week Mr. Churchill explained the Cabinet 
scheme for the new Army. The Regular Army will be 
reinforced from its own Reserves, and also from the Special 
Reserve, which is to be retained, but is to resume its old 
name of Militia. The Territorial Army—it is to be called 
an Army in future and not a Force—is under no condi- 
tions to be split up as drafts for the Regular Army. In 
war as in peace it will keep its own formations, as Lord 
Haldane intended that it should do. Its war establishment 
is to be 345,000, and recruiting up to sixty per cent. is to 
begin on the 17th of this month. All these points are 
to the good. The Special Reserve ought certainly to be 
maintained, and the old title “ Mititia” has a history 
and a Constitutional flavour which are very pleasant to 
most of us. The increased pay for the Territorials is 
necessary, and the promise that they shall fight as an 
Army will remove one of their primary grievances. 

But we now come to a much more serious matter. What 
we have been saying for some weeks proves to be only 
too true. The War Office says in effect : “There will 
be no great war in Europe for a generation. The old 
necessity of guarding the United Kingdom from invasion 
has for the time being passed away. Our commitments, 
30 far as we can see ahead, will be campaigns abroad, 
campaigns conducted for the defence of the Empire or 
of mandate-territories, or in the interests of the League 
of Nations. What, then, would be the use of recruiting 
Territorial soldiers for home service only? Obviously, 
if they are to be of any use to us, they must offer them- 
selves for foreign service.” The mere logic of such an 
argument is patent. It suffers nevertheless from the 
old fallacy that no army is worth considering which is 
not at the immediate beck and call of the War Office. 
The professional Staff officer wants to be shown on a half- 
sheet of notepaper exactly what troops he has at his 
disposal, without any reservations as to the nature of 
their service. Yet, although Mr. Churchill bases his 
scheme on a fallacy, he is evidently afraid that the pro- 
fessional argument will not be lightly accepted by the 
Territorials. He is afraid, with only too much reason, 
that the best type of men will refuse to enlist in the Terri- 
torial Army, because they will dread being called away 
from their ordinary occupations and sent abroad on some 
campaign not in the least associated with a great national 
emergency. While, therefore, insisting that the Terri- 
torials must hold themselves ready for foreign service, 
he makes them a present of several safeguards. He pro- 
vides that the Territorial Army shall not be embodied 
at all till there is a “‘ supreme emergency.” If the Terri- 
torial Army is embodied when Parliament is not sitting, 
Parliament must be summoned within ten days, and a 
special Act must be passed before the Territorial Army 
can be sent abroad. 

What has happened, we imagine, is this. Mr. Churchill 
and the Cabinet have become more and more apprehen- 
sive of the probable results of being too logical, and they 
have consequently modified their original scheme re- 
peatedly tillit has now reached a form in which the change 








from the old state of things is more a nominal than an 
actual change. And yet this nominal change will breed 
a great deal of suspicion, and may prevent the very kind 
of man who is required for the Territorial Army from join- 
ing it! Surely it is as clear as daylight that in any real 
emergency the Territorials can be relied upon without 
their taking any pledge of oversea service. What is a 
“supreme emergency”? The Territorial soldier wants 
to form his own opinion about that. If the emergency js 
really supreme in popular estimation, the Territorial 
soldier will not fail. But he does not want to feel that 
he may be sent away for some such campaign as the recent 
campaign in Russia because Mr. Churchill or somebody 
else happens to consider that it is a supreme emergency, 
We hope that this subject will be fully thrashed out in 
Parliament. The prospect seems to us to be that the 
quality of the Territorials will be sacrificed to a professional 
punctilio. 

Such a risk as we have been discussing is particularly 
annoying because it need not exist at all if the Govern- 
ment and the nation would make up their minds to compul- 
sory military training for everybody. This is the true 
democratic solution, because it recognizes no privilege, 
and puts the fundamental obligation of citizenship upon 
all alike. The training could safely be very light. The 
Regular Army with its Reserves would be our Imperial 
gendarmerie, and for the rest we should be amply insured 
against all supreme dangers by the training a the man- 
hood of the nation. Think what a great pool there would 
be to draw upon whenever there was a genuine call for 
recruits for service abroad! Hundreds of thousands of 
men would be willing to offer themselves simply because 
they knew that training had made them soldiers, and 
that their services would be worth accepting. In the ol! 
days countless men held back in an emergency because 
they had never shouldered a rifle and felt that they would 
be utterly useless. 





THE SITUATION IN PALESTINE. 
[CoMMUNICATED. } 

y bee legitimate aspirations of the Zionists naturall) 

appeal to our sympathies. To restore “a people 
without a land to a land without a people ” is an attract- 
ive task, which may well be regarded as a public duty. 
The idea of a Jewish State, embracing the Promised Lan 
of the days of Moses, and becoming the centre of Jewis)) 
nationalism and culture, had captured the imegination 
of many people before Mr. Balfour made his important 
pronouncement. Inexorable facts are, however, too 
often the enemies of great ideas, and unless the realitie 
of the situation in Palestine are understood, we shall 
be faced with the certainty of grave trouble involving 
serious military commitments. 

The historical claim of the Jews to a portion of Syria 
is based upon far distant conquest, and upon a rule of 
between th:ee and four centuries—a very short span in the 
annals of the Old World. Palestine has long ceased 
to be a Jewish country, and at the present time the 
population consists approximately of : Moslems, 515,000 ; 
Jews, 65,300; Christians, 62,500; others, 5,050. The 
land, therefore, is not without a people; the Jews aie 
in a small minority, and their claims to a dominant position 
are regarded with intense hostility by Moslems and 
Christians alike. This hostility is in fact a bond of union 
between these two communities, which live together in 
harmony in spite of the traditional enmity of the Crescent 
and the Cross. The Holy Places of Palestine are objects 
of devout reverence to the great mass of Christians 
throughout the world, while among Moslems Jerusalem 
ranks equal to or above Medina in sanctity. Religious 
sentiment of incalculable force thus combines with racial 
conditions to oppose the projects of the Zionists. 

In a most misleading article recently published, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Patterson, D.S.0., the commander 
of one of the two Jewish battalions raised during the 
war, states that “the Beduin question will in course 
of time settle itself either by equitable purchase or by 
the Beduin’s desire for the nomadic life which he will 
find over the border in the Arab State.” There could 
be no more dangerous fallacy than is embodied in this 
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yentence. The term “ Arab” or ‘“ Beduin” is resented 
by the Syrian Mohammedans, some of whom have 
become Christians, and it includes many representatives 
of other than Arab races upon whom the Moslem faith 
was forced by conquest. Agriculture is almost the sole 
industry of the country, and the percentage of the three 
rincipal communities thus employed is: Mohammedans, 
39; Christians, 46; Jews, 19. The so-called Beduin 
is, therefore, the principal cultivator of the land, and 
the Jew is nowhere. The strong probability is that, 
ander just and orderly government, the nomads of 
Palestine would settle down to agriculture, and that 
others from beyond the Jordan would be attracted to the 
land. Some of the Jewish colonists have successfully 
engaged in garden and vineyard culture; but even in 
this department they have been excelled by Christians, 
and they do not undertake the production of cereals. 
The theory of Colonel Patterson, that the Jews are to 
come into Palestine as capitalists in order to acquire the 
land of the people “ by equitable purchase” and to oust 
the Moslem cultivators, violates the most elementary 
principles of sound policy, and would, if accepted, lead 
to violent outbreaks against the Jewish minority. 

In such conditions, it must be evident that the only 
Zionists who can safely be adinitted to Palestine must 
be selected as expert cultivators willing to go on the land, 
or persons with special qualifications able to undertake 
practical activities necessary for the development of the 
country. ‘To accord to them any favoured position in 
the future Government would be to court disaster. 
Palestine is a land of great possibilities; but for some 
time no large influx of colonists is practicable. Irrigation, 
for which the Jordan offers facilities, afforestation, a 
restoration of the old terrace cultivation, and the creation 
of a good port on the Mediterranean can do much to 
enable the country to maintain an increased population 
in prosperity and contentment; but the process must 
be gradual. There is rich soil in places, and a considerable 
area now barren can be brought under cultivation; but 
a great part of Palestine will remain unfruitful, and the 
country as a whole is not comparable with parts of India 
or with Mesopotamia from the point of view of fertility. 
The British conquest and occupation have brought new 
railways and roads which will help the progress of the 
country. More, however, are needed, and while capital 
is required, it is most undesirable and unnecessary that 
it should all come from Jewish sources. Malaria is a 
curse of Palestine, and medical services on a large scale 
must be provided to atone for the neglect of centuries. 


By the irony of fate, responsibility for the future of 
Palestine appears to have fallen upon us, and the problems 
‘involved are far more complex and difficult than those 
of Mesopotamia. ‘The reluctance of America to share 
the white man’s burden in the East will add enormously 
to the demands upon our statesmanship, and the long 
delay in settling the question of Syria has aggravated 
all the difficulties. The advent of an American Com- 
mission gave rise to the belief that a Protectorate by the 
United States was imminent, and Syrians generally 
welcomed this solution, which they understood was 
favoured by Great Britain. Latterly widespread resent- 
ment has been caused by indications that the establish- 
ment of a Jewish State is contemplated, and nothing is 
better calculated to arouse the fanaticism of Moslems 
in Syria and in India than the prospect of Jerusalem 
under Jewish control. 

A plain declaration of policy is urgently required, and 
it can be based only upon the goodwill of the present 
population, whose rights must be respected. While Jews 
of the right type can be admitted to the Protectorate, 
it would be most dangerous to give them preferential 
treatment in the Administration, and if they were to 
become a separate class monopolizing trade and finance, 
which would cause them to be accredited with interests 
at variance with those of the cultivators, we should 
quickly be forced to deal with a violent Mohammedan 
tevolt in which Christians would probably participate, 
and the effects would not be confined to Palestine. There 


could be nothing more anfortunate than the necessity 
of maintaining a large garrison in the Protectorate; and 
to be obliged to employ it against the rightful owners 








of the soil, driven to insurrection by the actions of a 
minority, would be disastrous. 

For the present, the only safe course is to govern Palestine 
in paternal fashion, like an Indian province tefore the 
advent of Mr. Montagu, utilizing native agency as far as 
possible, building up Municipalities and Rural Councils, 
and carefully developing education. There is fine work 
to be accomplished, and if the right type of administrator 
is selected, peace and prosperity will be assured. While 
the immigration of sound Jewish elements may help 
the sohlidion of Palestine, the erection of a Zionist State 
is for the present an impossibility. 

SYDENHAM OF CoMBE. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE WAR. 
_——" the most poignant example of the Irony 


which watches over, and waits on, the great 
mutations in human affairs is the strange, the 
uncanny fact that if we look closely we find politicians, 
unconsciously, writing or speaking the clearest judgments 
on their own acts. It is they themselves who show 
us not only the ruling passion but the ruling motive, 
the “very pulse of the machine.” Well indeed was 
it said: “ Thine own mouth condemneth thee.” 

It is on this ironic foundation that Mr. Walter Roch, 
Member of Parliament for Pembrokeshire from 1903 
to 1918, has built his very remarkable book, Mr. Lloyd 
George and the War. Mr. Roch, with an intense 
clarity of expression, and what is more, with an analytical 
skill and persistence like that of a chemist or a mathe- 
matician, has traced the course of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
actions leading up to and during the war. Mr. Roch’s manner 
is beyond praise from the literary and historic point of 
view. It is a commonplace to praise historians for letting 
the facts speak for themselves, but too often this praise 
is accorded to those who have not deserved it, to those, 
that is, who only make a pretence of fairness and of an 
impartial marshalling of the evidence for the public jury 
while in reality they anticipate the verdict, or at any rate 
suggest its findings. Mr. Roch really does leave the reader 
to form his own conclusions. To the very end of the book 
it would be extremely difficnit for any person who knew 
nothing of Mr. Roch and his career to say what was his 
personal inclination, so entirely devoid of rhetoric, invective, 
insinuation, or hint in his analysis. The acts and sayings 
of Mr. Lloyd George are paraded before us much as a 
battalion is paraded for the keen-eyed inspection of a 
general. That this method of piling fact on fact, quotation 
on quotation, rather than of substituting for them the views 
to which the recorder’s prejudice or passion, friendship 
or enmity, has led him, is always or —— impartial 
we do not of course pretend. It is notoriously possible 
by emphasizing certain acts and sayings and by leaving 
out others, in fact by a diabolic selection, to give a totally 
unfair presentment of a case, and so to distort the subject's 
acts and motives. We do not think, however, that any 
one who knows his period—that is, who has followed public 
events in detail during the past five or six years—will, 
if he is sincere, say that Mr. Roch has been unfair in his 
selection, or that his narrative is coloured and misleading. 
For example, he has again and again refrained, we will 
not say from unfair emphasis, because to say that is 
merely to attest his honesty, but from emphasis even 
where it could have been used with perfect justice. 

We must return to that foundation of ironic self- 
condemnation, unplanned and unconscious, of which we 
have spoken. At the end of 1915 Mr. Lloyd George 
used these words :— 

** * T wonder,’ he said to the House of Commons on December 20, 
1915, in speaking of the time wasted in securing an agreement 
with Labour, ‘ whether it will be too late!’ ‘Ah! fatal words 
of this war! Too late in moving here! Too late in arriving 
there! Too late in coming to this decision! Too late in 
starting with enterprises ! Foo late in preparing! In this war 
the footsteps of the Allied forces have been dogged by the 
mocking spectre of ‘‘ Too late”; and, unless we quicken our 
movements, damnation will fall on the sacred cause, for which 
so much gallant blood has flowed.’ ” 

That this was a true verdict cannot be denied for a 
moment. It is the absolute truth. But, strangely 
enough, it is truer of the man who said it than of 
any of his colleagues, or any other of the ruling 
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men of the Empire. We were too late at every stage of the 
war because we were too late in our peace-time prepar- 
ations, because we realized too late that Germany 
had formed the intention of rearing her world-power 
upon the destruction of ours, and was preparing for the 
deadly venture. Mr. Lloyd George, in spite of all his 
patriotism— we admit it to the full—in spite of all his activity 
of mind, his power of persuasion, his instinct for leadership 
ind for controlling and directing the course of public 
»pinion, did more than any other public man to keep us 
‘rom realizing till it was too late the true bearing of events. 
He might have opened our eyes, he might have led us to 
safety. Instead, though of course quite unconsciously 
ind with the best intentions, he bade us close our eyes. 
He chloroformed us with his marvellous gift of rhetoric, 
he misled us into thinking the path we were treading 
was the path of security. In short, he never mentioned 
the words * Too Late” till it was too late. We are not 
speaking without book, and we are not saying anything 
that we have not said again and again during the last 
six years. 

On New Year's Day, 1914, Mr. Lloyd George “ allowed 
to be published * in the Daily Chronicle a statement which 
we will present partly in Mr. Roch’s very fair summary 
md partly by actual quotation :— 


* This ‘ conversation > began by Mr. Lloyd George telling his 
interviewer that if our national military expenditure had re- 
mained at the figure which in 1887 Lord Randolph Churchill 
had regarded ‘as being bloated and profligate,’ there would 
have been a saving equivalent to four shillings in the pound in 
local rates, or, reckoning the saving in terms of imperial taxes, 
‘the whole of the duties on tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa would 
have been swept away and the income tax reduced to twopence 
in the pound.’ Passing from these alluring possibilities, he 
proceeded to give three reasons why he thought that the present 
was the ‘ most favourable moment for twenty years’ which 
had presented itself for overhauling our expenditure in arma- 
ments ; 

‘First. That our relations with Germany were infinitely more 
friendly then than they had been for years. 

Second. That Continental nations were directing their 
energies more and more to the strengthening of their land 
forces, . . . 

The German Army was vital, not merely to the existence of 
the German Empire, but to the very life and independence. of 
the nation itself, surrounded, as Germany is, by other nations, 
each of which possesses armies as powerful as her own. We 
forget that, while we insist upon a 60 per cent. superiority (so 
far as our naval strength is concerned) over Germany, being 
essential to guarantee the integrity of our own shores --Germany 
herself has nothing like that superiority over France alone, and 
she has, of course, in addition, to reckon with Russia on her 
eastern frontier. Germany has nothing which approximates 
to a Two-Power Standard. She has, therefore, become alarmed 
by recent events, and is spending huge sums of money on the 
expansion of her military resources.’ 

Having regard to this: 

‘Ife felt convinced that, even if Germany ever had any idea 
of challenging our supremacy at sea, the exigencies of the 
military situation must, necessarily, put it completely out of 
her head.’ 

Under these circumstances, it seemed to him that we could 
afford, just quietly, to maintain the superiority we possessed at 
present, without making feverish efforts to increase it any 
further. The Navy was then, according to all impartial test1- 
mony, at the height of its efficiency. If we maintained that 
standard no one could complain, but if we went on spending and 
swelling its strength we would wantonly provoke other nations. 

‘Thirdly. The third reason was the most hopeful of all. 
Jt was the spread of the revolt against military oppression 
throughout the whole of Christendom, certainly throughout 
the whole of Western Europe. Events in France and Germany 
had shown the same temper among the people of those lands as 
was manifested at the meeting of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion at Leeds.’ 

The interview closed with the exhortation that the present 
“was a@ propitious moment for reconsidering the question of 
armaments, and, unless Liberalism seized the opportunity, it 
would be false to its noblest traditions, and those who had the 
conscience of Liberalism in their charge would be written down 
for all time as having grossly betrayed their trust.’ ”’ 


It is interesting to note that, as Mr. Roch points out, 
Mr. MacCallum Scott, the well-informed bographer of 
Mr. Churchill, tells us in his sketch of Winston Churchill 
in Peace and War that at this time —the period in which 
Mr. Winston Churchill was trying to keep naval preparation 
well to the front, 7.¢., in the years immediately preceding 


the war—Mr. Winston Churchill's “ principal opponent ” 
in the Cabinet was Mr. Lloyd George, “a view,” adds 
Mr. Roch, * for which there is ample evidence.” Unless 











then it is not too late to prepare for war after war is decla red 
Mr. Lloyd George comes directly under the terrible con- 
demnation which in 1915 he himself launched at all those 
who were * Too Late.” 

But, as Mr. Roch shows, Mr. Lloyd George's lateness 
did not end here. So thoroughly had he ana sthetized 
himself as well as the country with the rhetoric of inter. 
national amiability that in the first days of the conflics 
Mr. Lloyd George was all for peace. He did not till j¢ 
was almost too late see the necessity for springing to 
arms, and for declaring without the loss of a moment 
that we would not only stand by Belgium but stand 
by the two Powers, France and Russia, which had been 
selected to bear the first brunt of the German onset. 

It is quite possible that if, the moment Austria threatened 
Serbia with the destruction which the great Slavonic 
Empire of Russia could not possibly see unmoved meted 
out to her, we had instantly warned Germany that if war 
took place we should immediately come to the aid of France 
and Russia, the German Emperor would not have dared to 
provoke the contest. He ran what he knew was a great risk 
largely because his counsellors told him that there was a 
chance, and perhaps even more than a chance, of keeping 
Britain neutral. Of this point Mr. Roch writes ax 
follows :— 

“There are some facts with regard to this incident which are 
still obscure and even conflicting. On Monday, August 3, the 
German Ambassador sent a communication to the Press, which 
was published in the Manchester Guardian and the Westminster 
Gazette, to the effect that if England remained neutral, Germany 
would give up all naval operations on the French coast. It 
would seem that this undertaking was considered favourably 
by Mr. Lloyd George and the ‘non-interventionists’ in the 
Cabinet as a formula, under which our intervention might be 
avoided. For in the interview published in Pearson's Magazine 
to which we have already referred, Mr. Lloyd George told his 
interviewer: *‘ But this I know is true—after the guarantee 
given that the German Fleet would not attack the coast of 
France, or annex any French territory, I would not have been 
a party to a declaration of war, had Belgium not been invaded ; 
and 1 think [ can say the same thing for most, if not all, my 
colleagues.” ”’ 

We may remark here that events have shown that Mr. 
Lloyd George was going much éoo far when he said that 
most if not all of his colleagues would not fulfil the nation’s 
obligation of honour, though not of Treaty or of contract, 
to stand by France. Sir Edward Grey certainly was not 
one of those who took the view--No invasion of Belgium, 
no armed opposition to the German policy. Again, Mr. 
Asquith and Lord Haldane did not take that view. Nor, pre- 
sumably, did Mr. Winston Churchill or Lord Crewe. No 
doubt the invasion ef Belgium united every one in the 
Cabinet except Lord Morley and Mr. Burns, but from the 
very first there was a large party, if not the strongest 
party, in the Cabinet for standing by France, partly because’ 
of our moral, if not verbal, pledges, and partly because the 
true view of ourown safety bade us not share the fate of those 
who are taken in detail. In fine, Mr. Lloyd George was too 
late in realizing that when Germany declared war on France 
and Russia there was neither honour nor safety for us 
except in going to the aid of those who later became our 
Allies. Mr. Lloyd George himself admitted, though not 
in so many words, that we were bound to be too late, in the 
interview in Pearson's Magazine in March, 1915, referred 
to above :— 

**On Saturday [i.¢., the Saturday before we went to war]. -. 
a poll of the electors would have shown 95 per cent. against 
embroiling this country in hostilities.’ By the following Tuesday 
a transformation had been effected, inasmuch as on that day *& 
poll would have resulted in a vote of 99 per cent. in favour ot 
war; and the City interests which knew that our participation 
in a great European war would mean heavy loss and might 
bring ruin on them, and were, therefore, on Saturday morning 
unanimously opposed to war, by Tuesday were quite as unani 


mously in favour of it.’ ‘What had happened ?’ asked Mr. 
Lloyd George, ‘in the meantime?’ . . . The revolution 
in publie sentiment was attributable entirely to an attack made 
by Germany on a small and unprotected country which had 
done her no wrong; and what Britain was not prepared to do 
for interests political and cominercial, she readily risked to help 
the weak and the helpless. ‘If Germany had been wise. 
he concluded, ‘ she would not have set foot on Belgian soil. The 
Liberal Government then would not have intervened. Germany 
made a grave mistake.’ ”’ 


Mr. Roch affords us yet another example of Mr. Lloyd 
George's self-condemnation. After showing how Mr. 


Lloyd George was the leader of the anti-war or Paciticist 
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party up till war broke out, he quotes Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own apologia for that attitude :— 


“Germany [he then told the House of Commons] had been 
preparing for years. . . . She had been piling up materials. 
Until she was ready she was on the best terms with every one. 
We all recollect the great Balkan crisis. Nothing could have 
been friendlier than the attitude of Germany. Nothing could 
have been more retiring, more modest, or more unpretentious, 
[It was always ‘after you.’ She did not want to push herself 
to the front at ell. She had a benevolent smile for France. 
She treated Russia as a friend and a brother. She smoothed 
down all the susceptibilities of Austria. She walked arm-in- 
arm with Great Britain through the Chancelleries of Europe, 
and we really thought that, at last, the era of peace and good- 
will had dawned. At that moment she was forging and hiding 
up immense ac cumulations of war stores to take her neighbours 
unawares, and murder them in their sleep.” 


Who could deny that Mr. Lloyd George deserves high praise | 


for such a confession? He had the wisdom and the intel- 
lectual honesty to admit his fault in the fullest possible 
way. Of course we are certain that Mr. Lloyd George's 
pre-war blindness was as honest as the declaration we 
have just quoted, but again how terrible is the implication 
of the * Too Late * condemnation. And Mr. Lloyd George 
must not drag us all down in this condemnation. 
Practically the whole Unionist Party--and that was half 
the nation, if we leave out the anti-British part of Ireland, 
which was admittedly pro-German—-was fully aware that 
the era of peace and goodwill had not dawned, but, on the 
contrary, that we were in the darkening hush which pre- 
the tornado. The Unionists saw that Germany 
was storing and hiding immense accumulations of war 
stores, and that her intention was to * take her neighbours 
unawares, and murder them in their sleep.” As our readers 
will remember, the Spectator again and again warned the 
nation—and of here we only one voice 
among thousands saying the same thing —that German 
hattleships were built not as excursion steamers, 
but for the one and only purpose of fighting and with- 
standing British battleships, and that Germany's vast 
military preparations were not for defence but for offence 

the cash to be paid at the counter of Fate for the Empire 
of the World. 

Mr. Lloyd George is the greatest of all offenders under the 
indictment of “* Too Late.’ If we may use a Hibernianism, 
he began to be too late earlier than any other statesman. 
It is curious, too, to note that even in the matters in 
which one would have thought it would have been impossible 
for him to be too late, he still managed to achieve it. The 
demon which he had denounced with such passion and 
sincerity seemed to dog his footsteps throughout. If 
we look at the story of Mr. Lloyd George's strategical 
schemes during the war, we shall find that they were almost 
always too late, though in this case we must admit that it is 
fortunate that they were. If we had been extreme 
Kasterners, men with views as to the war like those against 
which Sir William Robertson and Lord Haig fought so 
consistently, we should be compelled to say that Mr. Lloyd 
George was too late. He, it appears, was always an Easterner, 
but he did not push his Eastern viewshard enough or soon 
enough. Indeed, according to General Callwell, his most 
important decis‘on in favour of the Eastera view was 
adopted so late that had it prevailed it would have been 
in Operation at the very moment when the Germans 
were at the height of their Western onset. I£ we are to 
judge from the very plain hints in General Callwell’s candid 
article published in Blael uw 0d last winter, Mr. Lloyd George 
had determined to move some quarter of a million men 
from the Western Front to Al>xandretta, as akind of loan. 
o have been sent out in October, 


cedes 


course vere 


‘he said troops were t 


1917, and brought back by March, 1918. Fortunately 
Mr. Lloyd George was too late. Take again the ques- 


tion of Irish Conscription. Mr. Lloyd George's friends 
and defenders tell us that he was perfectly sincere in his 
ermination to apply Conscription to Ireland. At 
any rate, he was too late, for by the time he was ready 
to apply the law might have altered the whole 
situation in Treland, and changed the fortunes of that 
unhappy island for the good, the position had hardened 
0 much that the War Cabinet had a fiir excuse for 
holding that it was too late to carry out the Act by force. 

We might give examples of “Too Late” 


1 
et 


which 


other 


in Mr. Lloyd George's recent handling of foreign and of 
home affairs. We will only quote one. We ourselves 











have felt very strongly, as we believe have the bulk of 
Englishmen, the importance of bringing the ex-Emperor 
William to justice for the evil deeds which he committed 
or allowed to be committed, and which he could quite 
easily have prevented. Who can doubt, however, that 
“Too Late” must now be applied to Mr. Lloyd George's 
effort to redeem his election pledges? It is not, we are 
glad to say, too late to put on record a condemnation of 
the ex-Kaiser, but unfortunately it is too late to bring hiv 
in person to trial. The first official act of the League of 
Nations could hardly be to coerce Holland by an appeai 
to arms! 


YOUTH AND ROMANCE. 


&é dae a stuff will not endure ” 
: It is a radiant, diaphanous stuff 


taking its shape and colour from the sun and wind of circuin- 


in more senses than 


the obvious one. 


stance, and the youth of one generation is no exact reproduction 
of the youth of the last. Passion has a reaction, and every 
passion of the human heart has been stirred during the last tive 
or six years. The children have grown up in an atmosphere of 
t, and would breathe a cooler air. 
They haya 


passion; they are tired of i 
They have dreamt of war a 
carried flowers at hasty war 
seemed the perfect end of the delirious delights of courtship, 
They have mourned in wondering confusion of thought over tha 
They have heard exultant stories of 


nd love and death. 
marriages, and acclaimed what 


death of elder brothers. 
supernatural things, and been conscious of a shamefaced longing, 
amid so much mystery and misery and joy, for a little mors 
Even the boys and girls too young to see fighting 
They have caught 


solid food. 
and war work have seen something of real life. 
sight from a distance of hunger and mortality, and they begia 
to guess at less definite troubles—the chill waning of strong 
emotion, whether it be caused by love or grief, and the bitter 
wisdom of second thoughts. They are not the prototypes of 
their parents. They are new men and women-—-unforeseen. 

How will they turn out? There is of course, there always 
has been and will be, a something of Midsummer madness about 
the young. The stuff of youth is shot with poetry and nonsenas 
and madcap gaiety; but it is a time of moods, and in their 
Soberer moods how very sober the youths and maidens of to-day 
appear to be! for themselves; 
so inexorably determined to “ have a good time.” The eldera 
are more romantic than the big children. They listen to their 
cool sense with a certain affectionate disapproval, and fiad 
themselves constantiy exclaiming or refraining from exclaiming: 
* You do not mean that!”’ In their desire to brush aside all 
pretence the young people seem to be sweeping away some time- 
honoured realities. They have no delusions about what they 
are going to work for. They will work for what they can get. 
Work is a means to an end, and they will sell theirs in the highest 
market. If better prices prevail out of the Old Country, thea 
out of it they will go. The love of work for its own sake seems 
like cant to them. Homesick for the country for love of which 
they were willing to offer their lives? No indeed! Life ia 
short, ‘pleasure is long. The man who wastes time upon senti- 
mentality deserves to miss happiness. 

The standpoint of their sisters is not a very different one. 
Now that every facility for leading a single independent pro- 
fessional life has been accorded to them they are no less detez- 
mined to marry than their grandmothers were ; but they make 
no secret of their belief that love is only one of the many reasons 
It is not easy to listen te 


They are so anxious to do well 


” 


which make the estate desirable. 
their talk without suspecting that, for all their vaunted self- 
reliance and their remarkable capacity for taking care of them- 
selves, they would not be sorry to see the French system of 
arranged marriages prevail here. The sort of sentimentalism 
which made it possible not so many years ago for a father to 
leave the future of his daughter to chance certainly finds nao 
Selfishness and sentimental- 


Men did not 


favour among daughters to-day. 
ism are often very much alike. want to promis 
their daughters a marriage portion because they did not want to 
make a sacrifice ; but they said to themselves that truly English 
ideals hardly admitted of such a course. In England young 
people married for love alone, and if a girl did not marry —well, 
they would leave her what they could, and one must trust to 
*s death; and “every ono 
marriages and how poor & 
83 the Channel. This last 
m to reconsider; even mow 


Providence, at any rate after on¢ 
knew” how unhappy were French 
standard of morals prevailed acti 
prejudice nothing would induce the 
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they are loth to give it up. But France has come very near to 
us lately, and the young people know that the prejudice is not 
founded on fact, but on a particular school of fiction. 

Young women of to-day think a good deal about money, 
fear the anxiety which belongs to a hand-to-mouth life, and in 
many cases say openly that happiness depends not upon wealth 
but upon financial security. The working classes are saying 
it with passion ; the middle classes are echoing it with prudence. 
Comfort, they say, depends on it, domestic harmony depends 
on it, too often magnanimity seems to depend on it. It is not 
very difficult now for a woman to make a living for herself 
alone, but it is very difficult for her to save a competence. 
Moreover, she has no incentive to save but literal fear of 
Love and the thought of posterity do not make 
her efforts easy. Work undertaken in that spirit is not 
often delightful. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes in a very sensible 
and interesting article which appeared a short time ago in 
one of the morning papers implied that practically all spin- 
sters were unanimous in declaring any marriage to be better 
than none. If this is even partially true, it marks a very great 
change in feminine opinion. In the experience of the present 
writer, it is but a slight exaggeration. The attitude towards 
marriage of the girls just growing up has, we believe, been largely 
affected by their schoolmistresses. The teaching profession is 
in the hands of spinsters, and a larger and larger proportion of 
girls of the middle and upper-middle class spend their teens at 
school. If any one wants to hear marriage exalted and spinster- 
hood decried, let him talk to a successful schoolmistress. If 
any one desires to have before his eyes a drab picture of the 
independent life of young women—no longer quite young—in 
hostels and boarding-houses, let him go on talking to her, and 
let him remember to what extent she has the confidence of her 
former pupils. 

Meanwhile it is a little difficult for middle-aged people not 
to feel sadly that something has been lost. It is true they will 
admit that the “idealism” in which they themselves were 
brought up was not all of it sincere, was even suspected by them- 
selves to be some of it humbug. The fatalism which they were 
taught to believe in had, they admit, no essential connexion 
with true religion, but it flourished in the odour of sanctity, 
and there seems a certain secularity in its abandonment. Again, 
the frank search for happiness—the gospel of “‘ a good time ”’— 
is startling to those who have been accustomed to say that 
happiness is not to be overtaken in open pursuit. There was 
not a little to be said for the old romantic view. True, it chiefly 
affected women; but it is rather sad that the moment women 
became publicly powerful they should abandon it. The new 
generation have made up their mind to wring every bit of 
happiness that they can out of life, and never to let the better 
be the enemy of the geod in any circumstances whatever. If 
one could venture on a prophecy, one would suggest that 
they will succeed in heightening the average of happiness, and 
reducing real felicity in the process. There will be more prizes 
in life, and smaller ones. The determination to see all things 
as they are involves for most people a refusal to consider the 
few things which are as they should be. Truth in black and 
white has a slightly sinister aspect, but it is a dress in which 
Truth always reappears when she has been smothered long 
cnough in the bright-coloured draperies which come from the 
wardrobes of a fool’s paradise. All the same, its austerity 
dims her radiance to some extent. 


penury. 





THE OLYMPIA HOUSING EXHIBITION. 
ETWEEN us and the last great Building Exhibition lie the 
black years of the war and the uneasy months that have 
followed it. It would be unreasonable to complain that we seem 
to have made small progress in the domestic arts and sciences in 
the interval, for most of us were more concerned with defending 
or maintaining our homes than with constructing or improving 
them. One had hoped, however, that the New Ideas in fittings, 
furniture, and decoration which had begun to influence “ the 
Progressives” before the war might have leavened the lump 
of the general public, and therefore trade, to a far greater 
extent than they actually have. There is still far too much of 
“Yo Olde Oak” flavour about the Exhibition, as also of the 
“ Art and Inglencok”’ style, for it to be altogether encouraging. 


There are, to be sure, some distinguished exceptions that 
in themselves make a visit to Olympia very well worth while. 
One such exhibit, indeed, is conceived with such imaginative 








freshness, and is, with its ingenious orchestration of cool yet 
vivid colours, so typical of what the aesthetic illuminati of to-day 
are “after,” that one wishes it might be acquired for one of 
our museums, compiete and as it stands, to show posterity 
what 1920 knew of colour. Of course posterity will not like it 
—at any rate not for a generation or two after the fashion has 
triumphed and declined—but those who feel the moder 
“colour-lust” will delight in it exceedingly, and must on no 
account fail to see the admirable “‘ Pavilion of Colour.” 

The more serious-minded will spend their time amongst the 
various life-sized model houses, not unprofitably, as they are 
for the most part well planned, pleasantly proportioned, and 
ingeniously fitted up. Their materials are as various as their 
designs, and include brick, steel, concrete, wood, plaster, and 
asbestos. 

Pisé de Terre construction is not represented by a full-dresg 
house, but there is an interesting exhibit near the main entrance 
where sample walls, test-blocks, shuttering, and other plant may 
be inspected by those interested. The exhibitors have published 
a leaflet in which the remarkable results given by various 
Pisé samples and structures under test are made public for the 
first time. 

The Ministry of Health shows a full-sized house furnished 
exactly as in life but cut down to waist-level, so that the curious 
may wander about in it as in a maze, marking the points of its 
planning, yet without the discomfort and suffocation associated 
with the inspection of ordinary exhibition houses. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries shows a model garden 
full of “early produce,” but the fishy side of the Department 
is unrepresented. There are not a few exhibits, however, which 
one would have imagined had even less to do with an “ Ideal 
Home” than would have had a small but representative 
aquarium. 

The fuel shortage has not been without its effect, and ingenuity 
has evidently been recently devoted to the extraction of the 
maximum of heat from the minimum of coal, whether by direct 
combustion or through electrical or gas contrivances. 

There are a number of embodied ‘‘ New Ideas ”’ in the various 
components that go to the making and equipping of a house 
which are not merely ingenious but also really practical, and it 
is hoped that reference may be made to some of these in a future 
article. C. W.-E. 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR. 
————— ——— 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs care 
often more read, and therefore more effective, thaw those which 
fill treble the space.} 

SHALL THE -KAISER BE TRIED? 

(To THe Eprror oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Bagehot somewhere tells a etory of his meeting during 
the Crimean War a very bucolic farmer whose refrain was: 
“TI think we ought to catch ’eo”—viz., the Tsar of Russia. 
The philosopher explained at length that in modern warfare 
the main objective was not the capture of the enemy Sovereign, 
to which the farmer replied: “I’m glad you agree with me 
that we ought to catch ’ee.” 

You, Sir, and a great many less important people, including 
myself, think that now, too, we ought to “catch ’ee.” But, 
Sir, may I make one or two comments on your suggestions? 

Imprimis, do not let us talk about “trying” the ex-Kaiser. 
The use of technical English legal terms has already caused 
much confusion. British or English law has absolutely nothing 
to do with the matter. What we want is an inquiry into 
this man’s conduct—an inquiry, indeed, of a nature of which 
the world has not yet seen the like. There is “enough law in 
the world” (to use your words) to deal with him—and faith- 
fully. And such an examination can quite well be had in his 
absence, as you perceive. In fact, if you caught him and he 
declined, as he probably would, to open his mouth before your 
Commissioners or Examiners, our, the Allies’, position would 
be exactly what it is now. We have the “ judicial records” 
you desire, and by all means let us publish them—all the 
world over—as you suggest. Your main purpose is publication 
and precedent, not vengeance, and [ think the whole civilized 
world is with you. 

If the ex-Kaiser should submit himself to the Allied States 
or one of them (and I personally should not be surprised if 
he surrendered to the Americans or the Rritish—ancther 
imitation of Napoleon), there would be no further difficulty. 
But if he is brought to the bar perforce, would he not repeat 
the part of Mary Queen of Scots at Fotheringay in 1586°— 

“She protested that she was no subject of the Queen’s, but 
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insane 
had been and was a free and absolute Queen, and not to be 
constrained to appear before Commissioners or any cther 
Judge whatsoever for any cause whatsoever save before God 
alone, the highest Judge, lest she should prejudice her own 
royal majesty, the King of Scots her son, her successors or 
other absolute princes.”—(I., State Trials, 1173.) 


Here she admits that she was no longer a Queen regnant, 
and the Lord Chancellor answered that she was to be tried for 
ofiences in Enyland against the laws of England. It seems to 
be clear from the historians that she had definitely ceased 
to be a Sovereign, and on that ground, therefore, could clearly 
claim no immunity in England. There is no object in’ dis- 
cussing the case of Charles I., for—richt or wrong—it was a 
purely domestic matter. 

Finally, as you say, there must not be “even a shadow 
of a suspicion that the trial is unfair.” But hew can this end 
be attained unless the Tribunal is wholly composed of neutrals? 
We have perfect trust in the perfect good faith of our own 
Judges (or Commissioners ad hoc), but can we expect the 
Germans to have it? A great Judge once said at an ordinary 
Assize: “(I know, and everybody else present knows, that 
the prisoner is having a fair trial, but I want the wretched 
man in the dock to know it too.” It is true that national 
Judges who coustantly administer Prize Law are not suspected 
of partiality by the enemies they condemn, but they are 
governed by a code which is known to all jurists. But for the 
ex-Kaiser there can be no code but that of humanity, and the 
Court will be sitting for the first time. It would surely be 
a great precedent—if not the maximum we want—if a solemn 
assembly of neutrals pronounced judgment on a maker of wars. 

Holland might well address the accused in the tone of Sir 
Christopher Hatton to Mary Stuart :— 

“You say you are a Queen: be it so. But in such a crime 
the Royal dignity is not exempted from answering neither 
by the civil nor canon law nor by the law of nations nor of 
nature. For if such kind of offences might be committed 
without punishment, all justice would stagger, yea, fall to 
the ground. If you be innocent, you wrong your reputation 
in avoiding a trial. You protest yourself to be innocent, 
but Queen Elizabeth thinketh otherwise, and that neither 
without grief and sorrow for the same. To examine therefore 
your innocency she hath appointed for Commissioners most 
honourable, prudent, and upright men who are ready to hear 
you according to equity with favour, and will rejoice with all 
their hearts if you shall clear yourself of this crime. . . . 
Wherefore lay aside the bootless privilege of Royal dignity, 
which now can be of no use unto you, appear in judgment, 
and show your innocency, lest by avoiding trial you draw 
upon yourself suspicion and lay upon your reputation an 
eternal blot and aspersion.” 


—I am, Sir, &., A Barrister. 





FIXING THE INDEMNITY. 
{To tHe EpiTor oF “* Specrator.’’] 

Sm,—I quite agree with the suggestion in your leading article 
entitled “To Save Europe” that it is desirable to fix the 
indemnity that Germany is to be called upon to pay us, but I 
would suggest that there is no reason to limit the amount to 
what she is likely to be able to pay in the near future. The 
very fact of her boing in our debt will act as a safeguard 
against her arming herself for another war, as the Allies—or 
the League of Nations if it ever comes into being—will be able 
as it were to audit her accounts, and to see that there are no 
secret appropriations for military purposes. But as soon as 
her debt is paid off this factor will cease to operate, and she 
will be free to make her preparations unchecked. Therefore 
I consider that it is imperative that we should exact such a 
sum that it will be physically impossible for her to pay for at 
least fifty years. I do not of course suggest that we should 
make such demands as will cripple her powers of commercial 
recovery; indeed, I think that for the next five years her annual 
contribution should be, comparatively speaking, a very small 
one, as our Exchequer will derive far greater benefit from the 
xeturn of the mark to its normal! value than from an occasional 
instalment of the indemnity.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. T. 


THE 





THE IRISH MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sin,—May I suggest that the opinion which you quote in your 
editorial notes on January 24th from the Belfast Telegraph is 
apt to create a very mistaken view of the operation of the 
Proportional system of election in Dublin ? The Belfast Tele- 
graph pointed out that “in Dublin, where the Unionists are 
said to number one in five of the population, they secured but 
one seat out of eighty, instead of sixteen seats,” and one 
gathers that this result is attributed to the faulty working 
of the Proportional system. 

I am not prepared to dispute the estimate of the Unionist 
electors in Dublin, though it should be remembered that a 
large part of the Unionist voters who carry on their businesses 








within the city boundaries of Dublin live in the surrounding 
townships, which have separate Local Authorities, in par- 
ticular in Rathmines and Pembroke. Taking together the 
Local Councils of the.two townships named, the Unionist Party 
secured exactly fifty per cent. of the seats. In the city of 
Dublin, however, there was only one candidate who contested 
an election purely as a Unionist. He received over 700 votes 
and was elected. Probably several more of Unionist sympathies 
will be found among the Councillors elected on the platform 
of municipal reform, but the total of these would not amount 
altogether to one-fifth of the representation on Dublin Corpora- 
tion, and one can only conclude that if there are as many 
Unionists in Dublin as the Belfast Telegraph suggests, they 
neglected their duty as citizens in two ways: first, they did 
not offer candidates, and second, they did not come to the poll. 
There is no doubt whatever that the eystem of election has 
proved its worth to the uttermost as the necessary machinery 
for obtaining a just representation of all sections of opinion 
among the voters who record their votes, and this has been 
very fully attested by the Irish Press as a whole.—I am, Sir, 
&c., Joun H. Hompureys, Secretary, 
The Proportional Representation Society. 
83 Victoria Street (Flat 24), Westminster, S.W. 1. 





MISCHIEVOUS ECONOMICS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Stmr,—Mr. P. E. Roberts urges that in a normal and healthy 
industrial State it is natural and proper that a man should 
make the highest profits he can, as the operation of economic 
laws prevents the result from being other than beneficial. 
Will he carry his exposition a few stages farther for the benefit 
of “those who have no economic training” ? The mutual 
reaction of “free” industrial enterprise and the tendency to 
increasing return (another “economie law”) has resulted in 
an aggregation, federation, and co-operation of 
Even without “ excessive monopoly profits” there may be an 
inevitable monopolistic tendency. The rate of profits under 
such circumstances (which have not developed by support of 
legislation, which are not in all respects anti-social, though 
they are frequently associated with restrictive and militant 
policies, and which cover a large section of British industry) 
does not inevitably attract capital and organizing ability to 
compete owing to the difficulties and risks of entering the field 
on even terms with a strong business already in possession, 
and of fighting through the campaign of underselling it is 
prepared to arrange. Free competition has its destructive as 
well as its constructive possibilities, and “the colossal 
fortunes on the basis of profits” in that happy land referred 
to by your correspondent have a lurid background of anti-social 
devices employed by combinations striving for monopoly. The 
doctrine of the Survival of the Fittest has been applied by one 
of our leading economists to the amenities of the wolf pack, 
and there is a point at which the cleansing tide of economic 
freedom hecomes an equally comprehensive tidal wave. More- 
over, although the late General Walker maintained that profits 
do not form a part of price, his doctrine would seem to refer 
to short periods in which profits do appear as a species of 
rent. But “the prizes as well as the blanks of every occupation 
take their part in determining the number of persons who seek 
that occupation and the energy with which they give thein- 
selves to their work, and therefore do enter into normal supply 
price.”—I am, Sir, &c., B. 


businesses. 





EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 

{To Tae Eprror or tue “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Siz,—I see your correspondents agree with me that this ill- 
conceived tax is hindering production and ought to have been 
abolished long ago. They do not, however, think that my 
suggested alternative (if tax there must be on industry) will 
meet the case. As may be remembered, I recommended that no 
tax should be imposed until 10 per cent. had been paid, and 
that it should then be recovered from the recipients and not 
from the producing company. The busy modern financier 
when asked to find capital for an expanding business wants to 
know what dividends have been paid. He is not concerned with 
what might have happened if you had heen fortunate enough 
to have a high “ basis” of profit before the war. The criticism 
of one correspondent is that the percentage should be on turn- 
over and not capital, as the latter could easily be watered. 
This, however, could be met as follows. The capital would 
include three items :— 

(1) The tangible assets at market prices and as valued by an 
independent valuer, such valuation to be subject to State verifi- 
cation if desired. 

(2) The difference between dehits and credits. 

(8) The goodwill, which could be taken as the sum of the 
declared profits for the last three years. 


The last would meet your correspondent who is making large 
profits on a small capital. The suggestion to base the percentage 
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on turnover and not capital would not work, as for instance 
a buying agent might work at a nominal percentage on large 
items and have a turnover of a million. He would make a large 
profit and pay no tax. Another man owing’to the risky nature 
of his business might require a margin of 30 per cent. on turn- 
over to make it worth continuing. What you really want is to 
penalize the man who, having the facilities, does not produce, 
but it is difficult to see how to manage this. At any rate some 
scheme should be devised by which an incentive is offered to 
produce the maximum that is possible if the rate of exchange 
and the finances of the country are ever to be restored to 
normal conditions.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Bernxarp M. Drake, M.T.E.P. 





Copyliold, Cuckfield, Sussex. 
THE SEIZURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


(To tae Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

€ir.—Since 1917 the property of companies and of private 
imlividuals has been seized by Government Departments fot 
national use, and rent has been refused to the unfortunate 
ewners. Doves the nation really want this to be done, and does 
the nation think that confiscation of property, even if only for 
a few years, is honourable or in its best interests ? I will give 
two instances known to myself :— 

AA widow with a son in the Army owns two houses, the 
result of forty years’ hard work on her late husband’s part 
and her own, and her sole source of income. One of these was 
seized by a Government Department and returned to her last 
October, and the owner has received no rent since 1917 and 
ny compensation for the great damage done. 

B.—A married lady owns two houses, seized in 1917 and st'l] 
retained, and has also received no rent, though the houses 
eould be readily let or sold. 

This kind of confiscaticn may be legal, but decs the nation 
approve of a law which may reduce any one suddenly to 
penury ?—I am, Sir, &e., ) me ve A 

{We assume that it is intended ultimately to pay compensa- 
tion. At least we hope so for the honour of the Government. 
But in such cases as our correspondent describes the delay 
is very cruel. The company owning De Keyser’s Hotel brought 
a successful action, but poor private persons cannot afford to 
fight the Crown.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AS A CAREER. 
{To tHe Eprror or tue “ Srectator.’’} 
Sir,—-May I draw the attention of all clever young Britons to 


the changes recently announced by the India Office in the rules 
regarding pay, leave, and pension for the Indian Civil Service, 
which make it, even more than before, one of the finest careers 
in the world ? Under the new method of calculating salaries a 
man, who secures an appointment by taking a high place in 
the open competition in this country, will, during the first 
year of his service, receive a total pay of 609 rupees a month; 
and, whatever post he may hold, or whatever be the number 
of vacancies above him, his salary will rise year by year until 
in his sixteenth year he will be drawing at least 1,600 rupees 
a month. In ordinary course he will in time rise to one of the 
“superior ’ appointments according the number of 
vacancies Which may occur in those appointments; and so long 
as he holds, either temporarily or permanently, one of those 
superior posts, and therefore exercises greater responsibility, 
he will draw pay at a higher rate, which again will vary 
according to his own length ef service. For instance, if in his 
fifth ot he officiates for a menth two as a 
Collector or a Judge, he will draw 1,150 rupees a month instead 
of his own personal pay of 800; and if in his sixteenth year of 
service he is officiating more or less permanently in one of 
those higher posts, his pay will be 2,050 rupees a month instead 
of his personal pay of 1,600. Every civilian who has not proved 
inefficient may reckon on holding one of those superior posts 
permanently by his twenty-third year of service, and on then 
drawing a salary of at Jeast 2,500 rupees a month. Above tho-e 
posts again there are higher appointments filled by selection 
the best men, such those of Commissioner, Chief 
Secretary, and Sessions Judge, and carrying pay varying from 
3.000 to 3,750 rupees a month; and any good man, who stays 
on long enough, may reckon with some confidence on reaching 
ene or other of those posts before he is compelled to retire 
after thirty-five years’ service. Ife may retire at any time he 
chooses after twenty-five years’ service with a pension of £1,000 
@ vear, 


to 


year service or 


nt as 


Salaries in India are paid in rupees, and their value in 
British currency varies according to the exchange value of the 


rupee. It the new scale of salaries be turned into British 


eurrency at the present rate of 2s. 4d. to the rupee, it may he 
said that the young civilian of twenty-four will, in the first 
year of service in India, draw a pay in rupees equivalent to 
£840 a year in British curreney; while the man who has risen 
to one of the appointments of which the pay is 3,000 rupees a 








month, is now drawing the equivalent of £4,200 a year. It ceems 
very unlikely, however, that the rupee will long remain at jis 
present very high value in exchange; on the other hand, it js 
also unlikely that its value will for a number of years fall to 
anything like its pre-war rate of Is. 4d. If it falls to 1s. 8d. (that 
is, 12 rupees to the pound), then the equivalent in sterling 
of the Indian salaries paid in rupees will be, in the civilian’s 
first year of service, £600 a year, in his fifteenth year of service 
at least £1,600 a year, and in his twenty-third year of cervico 
almost certainly £2,500 a year. And if he is a good man and 
stays,on after he has earned his pension, he will probably 
before he retires be drawing the equivalent, at 1s. 8d. to the 
rupee, of £3,000 a year. 

So much for the pecuniary advantages of obtainiag on 
appointment in the Indian Civil Service. But they are of 
small account in comparison with the powers and opportuni- 
ties such an appointment gives. Even when engaged in the 
everyday work of administration, the civilian may feel that 
he is taking an important part in securing peace, justice, and 
prosperity to the people of India, and is exercising greater 
influence for good in his generation than falls to the lot ef most 
men. He must be prepared to undertake serious responsi- 
bilities from time to time. He may, quite early in his service, 
not only have to try difficult cases as a Magistrate or Judge, 
but have to deal with an outbreak of crime, conduct a 
campaign against famine, cholera, or plague, or (most trying 
duty of all) have to give the order to fire on a riotous mo} 
bent on massacre and plunder. Life in India, though some- 
times monotonous, has many compensations. ‘here are plenty 
of opportunities for games and sport, and there is always the 
satisfaction of doing good work for one’s fellow-men. There 
are of course drawbacks, the chief of which is that, if a man 
marries, he must reckon on having to part from time to time 
from his wife and children. 

There are likely to he in the future fewer vacancies avail- 
able for Europeans, as the present policy is to employ a 
considerably larger proportion of Indians in the Service, and 
therefore the competition in this country may be expected to 
he keener, although a number of possible competitors may he 
deterred from competing by doubts as to what effect the new 
Government of India Act will have on the position of th 
European civilian. Although, like many other men wit! 
Indian experience, I think that the change in the system oi 
government made by the new Act may lead to serious trouble 
in some parts of India, and make the European 
position more difficult than before, he will still find that hi. 
powers are great, and that his vigilance is at least as necessary 
as before for the protection of the ignorant and helpless masses 
of the people. Britain will require more than ever to provid 
the very best intellect ard character available in order 
fulfil her duty to the millions of India, for whose 
Parliament must continue to be responsible.—I am, Sir, &c.. 

Ochilview, Crieff, Scotland. J. Wisoy. 
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welfare 





THE UNEMPLOYED EX-OFFICER. 
(To THe Epitor or 7HeE “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—The question of the unemployed ex-officer is at last obtain- 
ing adequate aitention, and it is to be hoped that the middle- 
class employer will eventually accord to all seeking emplos 
ment a more sympathetic reception. 

The problem of the young ex-officer is comparatively simple. 
He can obtain free instruction in the majority of technical 
subjects, and a grant which enables him to exist, if unmarried, 
until his training period is finished, and he can then afford to 
start work at a small commencing salary. It is not, hewever. 
so easy to deal with the older men between, say, thirty-thr 
and forty-five years of age. These men are probably married; 
the money they have saved during the war will not keep a 
family for any length of time; they are too old to go to schou! 
again; and they cannot accept a job at a salary of £200 or £25 
per annum. And this type of man is not acceptable to the big 
employers. He has probably no technical knowledge, and th 
average business man of the City of London considers that tiv 
five years of war service have impaired his value. He is usually 
unable to return to his pre-war business because that business 
died when he joined the Service. A great number of the old 
men were in the administrative branches of the Army, and | 
their first chance in the labour market because they were con- 
pulsorily retained in the Army, many until the end of 191%. 
The various Appointments Committees are not of much ure 
these men; the big ones are often distinctly crude. At 
men who have held Wis Majesty’s are ¢ 
examined as to their intimate private affairs in front of othe 
officers waiting to he interviewed, and, instance, a 
reporter of one of the Harmsworth publications. th 
smaller ones appear to be more or less run on the lines of 
commission agen tes. 

At the risk of wearying you, T specify a few instances, 
personally known to me. Three the officers ia a 


yt 


one, 
commission ross 
in one 
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administrative branch, 


held important positions 
vat v= : 

Case 1.—Age 
Invalided irom 


in the 





10. DPre-war ocenpation, accountant oversee 
the Mediterranean through malaria, and on 
this account unable to take up his old position. 

Case B.—Age 41. Pre-war occupation lost owing to his tardy 
demobilization. Was told by an Appointments Committee that 
his age was against him, and later by a big business man in 
the City that “ he had wasted the last five years.’ 

Case C.—Age 38. 
record and decorations. 

Case D.—Age 37. 


Pre-war one-man business dead. Excellent 


n the Colonies. Health of family 


Pre-war i 


and utter ruin of business prevent return. Has paid three 
guineas to one Association, which has done nothing as yet, and 
half-a-guinea to another, which only referred him to yet 


anot her. 


Your paper has consistently urged the necessity of the main- 
tenance of the middle class in a strong position. Unless these 


Sp 
men who have now returned from the Army speedily find jobs 
they will throw up the sponge, join a Trade Union, and send 
their children to the Board-schools. I suggest that it is in the 
interests of the middle-class men in secure posilions to prevent 
this waste of first-class material for their own sakes, if 
they do not feel inclined to do it for the sake of the men who 
have ruined themselves for the security of England. And this 
is not a matter or a 
Government Department. 
tors and managers, and if they were to take a sympathetic 


even 


which can be dealt with by a Committee 
Responsibility rests entirely with 
dire 
interest in this, 


selves, to pass him 1 


unable to employ any applicant thein- 


business friends, I do not 


and, if 
ound to 


their 





think this problem would concern the nation much longer.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Oxe or Trem. 


PISE. 


Seectator.”'] 


EXPERIMENT IN 


EpITOR oF THE “ 


AN 


TH 


rom 
To 
wer of the Spee lator both 


constant 1 in 
yuntry for a good many years, and lately 
have followed the revival of 
Pisé de Terre as a have diseussed the 
possibility of using it in India with tea estate managers and 
others homo on furl and on publication of Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis’s book I sent out a copy with the sug- 
gestion that an experiment might be made. 

I think you will he interested to } 
The manager of 
and, in spite of 

tite 


Sir, —I have been a 


is ¢ 


India and in th 


with interest your advocacy of 


building material. I 
gi, 


ol the 


now what is heing done. 
a jute mill has erected a wall of Pisé de Terre, 
sandy soil having to be used, the result 

pronounced “ qu good.” A native building contractor on 
eing this wall became and he is to 

erect a house on his own account, which it is hoped will be 
At 
and 


thought 


OK ‘very keen on the subject,” 
ady for inspection 
to be made, 
reported. I 
words 


soon, three tea estates experiments 
| will, 


the 
you would he interested to 
at 


are also result in due 


, be 
that 
siderable distance.—I 


course 


know your are be: effective 


oming some 


am, S 


ir, ac., 
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THE RAISED PRICE OF 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE 
Sin,—The announcement that you intend to raise the price of 
the Spectator to ninepence in March reminds me of an incident 
which happened in the spring of 1916, while returning from 
leave to Manch Being in uniform, I had to travel first- 
class, and at Carlisle I left the compartment for a few minutes, 
leaving my copy of On my 
return I found a cheap popular weekly had been substituted 
my paper. I suspected a fellow-countryman who left the 
train at that station, and whose taste for good literature had 
not been able to ove his love of the With 
oreshadow, and which, I may 
remark in parenthesis, is reasonable and amply justified, it 
will behove travellers to hold fast to that which is good, and 
not throw temptation in the path of “ economists” 
happen to share the same railway carriage. 
19 Graham’s Road, Falkirk. 


ter. 
the Spectator on the carriage seat. 


ior 


bawhees.’’ 


ome 


the increase of price which you i 


who may 
[ am, Sir, &c., 
Gerorce C. Stewart, 





THE LIVYERES. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.” 





A chance mes ting on 
ledge a 


hoard a ship brought to my know- 


remarkable story of work among an almost unknown 


people which seemed to me wot 


thy of recounting in your 
The p ple are ; 
pi i 


the Livyeres of Northern rador 
t 


’ 
eolumnes, 





The name is no ization of any Indian term: it means 
simply those who “ here,” as opposed to the floating popu- 
lation of whalers and traders. These Livyeres are descendants 
of Englishmen who married Eskimo women, and, like the 


‘R > 
Bount 4 


mutineers, civilized them: their progeny, numbering 


some nine hundred souls, inhabiting a territory about nine 
indred miles in extent, live in wooden houses with all the 
T yt “rye , 
gher apy nances of civilization, and are  devent 











Christians. They exist by fishing and trapping, of course under 
conditions of more or less chronie hardship an 
sent thirty-six men to the 


i poverty. ‘The: 


war, all of whom returned gladly t« 


their homes in these wastes, ice-bound for nine months of the 
year. In this neglected field three Oxford graduates have beer 
working: Dr. Grenfell, whose medical mi-sicn is well known 
the Rev. Henry Gordon, and another. It was from Mr 


Gordon that I learned the extraordinary story of these descen 


The last 


dants of Englishmen who inhabit this barren sh 


whaler of 1918 brought influenza to the Livyeres. It ran like 
a scourge through the country. Mr. Gordon, himself attacked 
and unconscious for three days, y aroused from his stupor 
to dig graves in the frozen soil for the dead, working, ha! 


conscious, day after day to bury them. Mr. Gordon has conie 
to England to raise a small fund to provide a school-orphanage 
for the children of the inf sted 
in this remarkable story may receive a pamoplilet that he haa 
had printed addressing him at The Vi 

Lancashire.—I am, Sir, &c., V 


Rodne 7] St rk 2 Somerse tshii c 


1enza victims, and persons inter 


by i1rage, Prescot, 


K. E 
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ENHAM VILLAGE CENTRE. 


Epiror oF THE ‘“‘ SpecTATOR 


known t] 


ld make it 
paper that the town of Si 





Sir,—TI shi 
the columns of your 
collected £500 towards the funds of the Enham Vill: 
This sum will be devoted to the 


y glad if you wou 
yuthampton 
age Centre. 
erection and equipment of a 
basket-making shop and will be known as the * Southampton 
Iut.’”’ It hoped that the United 
Kingdom will follow the lead given by Southampton.—I ain, 
Sir, &e. J. Maxcrark Ifoiirs, Capt., Secretar: 

The Villege Centres Couneil, 51 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 
SQUIRRELS LATING 
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is many other towns in 





MEAT. 
[To -ECTA 





Sir,—There is nothing very un in the fact brought > 


Mr. he doubted whethe 


common to the species as a whole, 


notice by Cotton, 


meat is 
squirrels are certainly carnivo 


for H 
rous, ‘| hey have fi 
ym the nest ai 
and 
casion the squirrel will pounce 
h might be su 


been observed to take fr 
birds—the sparrow, 
examples of this 
upon and kill adult birds whi 


On « 


ilvcaicher, 


taste, 


of taking care of themselves; and this in summer and autumn 
when the orthodox food of squirrels is plentiful enough. Birds 
as a general rule display no particular fear of the squirrel, ard 


io assume that they 


from this it is reasonable »y do not recognizs 
an enemy in him: in other words, that the carnivorous 
squirrel is the exception, or they would surely give him 
as wide a berth as they give their traditional enemy, the ca 


evidence to ! 
thhits and eat the flesh. 


urs seld mn, IL Is pre bab ¥ hbecattse a rabbit laya 


may he added, som 


tack young 1 


it 
depraved squirrel will at 
If this « 


There is, 











aside her timidity when danger confronts her children. She 
will show a bold front to a stoat in defence of her young, 
and would not be daunted by the less formidable yuirre! 
under. like circuinsiances.—I am, Sir, &e., hh. D. Cums 
Cosheen, Castletouwnshend, Co. Cork. 
LONGFELLOW’S “ KERAMOS.” 
(To tHe Epiton or THE ‘“ SrrcraTo 
Sir.—Can you or some of your readers inform me what church 
and what tomb Longfellow refers to in his } i Keramos ” 
when he says ?— 
“Herve in this old neglected church, 
That long eludes the traveller’s search, 
Lies the dead bishop on his temh. 
Earth upon earth he slumbering lies, 
Life-like and death-like in the gleom 
Garlands of fruit and flowers in bloom 
And foliage deck his resting-pla 
A shadow on the si less eyas, 
A paler on the pati cheek, 
Made perfect by the furnace heni,”” & 
[I have failed to trace in any copy of poems I have so far 
looked in any note on the matt The reference ms to be ta 
Della Rothia’s work, but I know no tomb on which is a ft 
length body of a Bishep in china or simila ork. It may be 
a poet's licence to merely o1 Della R s plaques on 
which the Bishop's face is depicted. Perha 1 uu 
up the point for me.—l a Sir, € 
Sw Jenvis, Lt.-Col 
R S . 
90 Claverton Street, SW. 1. 
“A TANKARD OF Al 7 
{To tHE Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—I wonder whether Mr. Maynard cans ’ 
i» the enclesed second se fi in drinking sf 
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knew them both in my youth, but have quite forgotten the first 
one.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Street. 
“ And many a lad we loved is dead, 
And many a lass grown old, 
And as the fancy strikes the head 
It makes the heart grow cold. 
But wine awhile holds off despair ; 
Nay, bids a hope remain, 
And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again.” 





READERS OF FRENCH POETRY. 
(To THe Eprron oF tHe “ SpecraTor.’’) 
Sir,—Can any student of French poetry tell me in what poem 
of Leconte de Lisle’s occur the following lines ?— 
* Heureux qui, embrassant la Chimére éternelle, 

Livre au monstre divin un cour ensanglanté, 

Et savoure, pour mieux s’anéantir en elle, 

L’extase de la Mort et de la Volupté 

En un baiser supréme et qui vaut l’Eternité!” 


TO 


Also, context and author of these (which I believe to be Victor 
Hugo’s) ?— 
“—Mais sans plus vouloir mourir d’ennui 
I} s‘embarque aussitét pour I’Isle des Chiméres, 
Et n’en rapporte rien que des larmes améres 
Qu’il savoure, et d’affreux déséspoirs d’un moment— 


' 


Puis—rembarque! 


the real name of Ronsard’s “ Cas- 
K. Lecun. 


And does any one know 
candre,” if indeed she existed?—I am, Sir, &., 

32 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

MANDATORY AND MANDATED ? 
{To THe Eptror or tre “ Srectator.’’) 
Sin,—May I through your columns ask the advice of literary 
experts on a matter of terminology which is coming forward ? 
By what adjective are we to designate: (1) a State which is 
entrusted with the mandate of the League of Nations over a 
given territory; and (2) the territory which is so entrusted ? 
According to the Concise Oxford Dictionary, one to whom a 
mandate is given is mendatary. This, then, would be the 
correct term hy which to designate the trustee State, but I do 
not remember seeing it so used. The same authority defines 
mandatory as “ conveying a mandate,” but it also allows the 
word as an equivalent of mandatary, and it seems to be used 
in this sense. But for (2) the object which is entrusted, I have 
met no accepted or acceptable word as yet. Mandated makes one 
shudder; mandatorial is, if possible, worse. I and some others 
who are seeking for a term shall be grateful for enlightenment. 
~I am, Sir, &e., H. U. Werrsrecur Stanton, D.D., 
Editor of Missions Overseas. 
Central Board of Missions of the Church of England, 
3 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 

{“ Mandate-Territory ”’ is clumsy, but it covers the ground.— 

Ep. Spee tator.] 


POETRY. 


WORDS OF 
63 B.0o. 
*T weep a million to be nothing worth,” 
He said, and kissed his mother, and went forth 
A debtor ? Nay, the lord of all the earth. 
63 B.C. 
Who was it dared to say that Caesar’s wife 
Must be above suspicion? Read the life. 
A coxcomb and a rake. This moves your laughter ? 
Wait: ’tis the Prince who jests: the king comes after. 
55 B.c. 
“The majesty of Rome forbids,” he said, 
“ To cross the Khine in boats.” They langhed who heard, 
Across the bridge he made his Rumour sped, 
And took the Germans captive with a word. 


49 B.C. 
“You carry Caesar and his fortunes,” he 
Who spoke the words, a waif upon the sea, 
Constrained the stranger-pilot’s heart to brave 
Death, for those fortunes, on the wintry wave. 


47 B.C. 
Self-praise devours the deed: but his ‘“‘I came, 
I saw, I conquered ” who prestmes to blame ? 
Here is the great life-story, written small: 
Always he came, he saw, he conquered all. 


45 3.0. 
‘Forgive them not,” said one, “their heartis hardened : 
They will but bate the more.” “It is my will 
That they be like themselves,” said he who pardoned, 
“‘And I be like myself, and Caesar still.” 











THE CAESAR. 








Ines or Marca, 44 p.c. 
Often they struck with hurried aim and wild: 
Caesar struck once, struck home. “‘ You also, ehild! ” 
And Brutus saw his evil angel rise 
Invulnerable, with the falcon eyes. 
H. M. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and 
publication. 


importance to warran{ 





THE THEATRE. 
ee ee 
“JULIUS CAESAR” AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Waar is there in the part of Mark Antony that does not suit 
Mr. Henry Ainley’s acting ? Why did Shakespeare get tired of 
The Life and Death of Julius Caesar before he finished the last 
act ? Why did Mr. Ainley, who took part in Mr. Barker’s pro. 
duction of A Winter's Tale, forget that his auditors have 
as well as ears ? These are the three questions that the present 





eyes 


production at the St. James’s, interesting though it is, will 
probably suggest. Mr. Ainley is a first-rate actor, but he was 


nevertheless a disappointing Antony. Again, till the end of the 
scene in Brutus’s tent in the third act the play is one of the 
most powerful that Shakespeare ever wrote. But after that the 
characters are reduced to falling on their swords 
because the Promethean fire has run short. Then 
twice shown beautiful scenes (Brutus’s garden and a room in 
Caesar’s palace), only to make our fall, when we were again 
delivered over to the usual theatrical upholsterers, the more 
painful. 

The early part of the play itself is masterly. The opening 
scene has an easy sureness, a fire, and yet a lightness of touch 
which have surely never been surpassed :— 

** Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome. . . 
Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude.’ 


in despair 


we wer 


, 


The words seem winged with authentic fire. Was the play first 
acted after the execution of Essex ? If so, as is quite possible, 
the allusion seems clear. Of the Essex conspiracy Shakespeare 
had, perhaps, some pre-knowledge ; we do not know quite how 
much, but The Life and Death of Richard II. was acted 
before the conspirators, and this performance was a principal 
count in their indictment. Essex had been the popular hero 
of London, but when Elizabeth struck him down not a hand 
was lifted to help him, and the Queen did not lose one voice to 
shout, one of the “sweaty nightcaps”’ that were thrown up 
when she rode abroad. “ Oh you hard hearts, you cruel men of 
Rome!” Surely this must have gone home to the hearts of 
those who one day made Essex London’s darling, and the next 
gathered dry-eyed to see him die! 

The scene of the orations in the Forum is always a@ difficult 
one to manage. In the present production the treatment was 
on the whole notably successful, many pitfalls being skilfully 
avoided. The mob was not quite convincing. Mobs hardly ever 
are, especially since Seven Men was written. This one was un- 
naturally quick in the uptake, and seemed never to listen, but 
always to be hectically doing “* business.” The difficulty of the 
orator’s addressing his stage and his actual audience was eleverly 
surmounted, and Mr. Ainley was completely persuasive. One 
wonders whether in this sort of scene the serious drama could 
take a leaf out of the book of the funny man, as exemplified either 
by various contemporary “long-toed”’ comedians The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, and make the audience “join in 
the chorus.” Could the citizens who give the responses—*“ The 
will, the will, we will have the will !*’—be posted in the audi- 
torium as leaders and the audience given the “ words of the 
> on their programme ? And could the serious gentle- 


or im 


’ 
chorus 


man who would “see in this step a wholesome going back to 
the principles of the primitive Greek ritualistic drama ” 


be 
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suppressed ? Suppressed, because it would be hopeless to try to 
explain to him that such remarks are calculated to make the 
most brazen of us as dumb as fish. We all learned to join in 
when we went to hospital or camp concerts, and it is no harder 
to say “Oh noble Caesar!” than to sing “ K-K-K-Katy!” 
Imagine Mr. Ainley with a whole theatreful for his turbulent 
crowd. 

As for the acting at the St. James’s, except in the Forum 
scene, when he was surpassed by Mr. Ainley, Mr. Basil Gill as 
Brutus was throughout by far the most impressive figure. His 
Brutus was most dignified, a little weak, conscientious, high- 
minded, and unsuspicious. His acting was almost ideal. One bad 
trick, however, he had caught from some of his fellow-Senators, 
who walked, or rather tramped, about the stage as if they had on 
cricket-pads. It is a common delusion that such a gait conveys 
a sense of emotion. Cassius, Pindarus, and the boy Lucius 
were all commendable, Cassius often excellent ; and with a good 
deal more restraint and light and shade Casca might become an 
effective splenetic. TARN. 


BOOKS. 


ecaniiliniieias 
THE TYRANNY OF THE CHOSE JUGER.* 
Masor Apam has done well to publish a full statement of his 
case against the War Office, and we trust that it will be widely 
read. Twenty years ago the British public was passionately 
absorbed in the Dreyfus case, which divided France into two 
hostile camps and was fought out to the end with exceeding 
bitterness. Many of us at that time complacently thanked 
Heaven that nothing of the sort could happen in this fortunate 
country, where, as we assumed, justice could not be denied 
even to an Army officer of character and ability. The chose 
jugée, the doctrine of Departmental infallibility, which was so 
terrible a stumbling-block to Captain Dreyfus and his sym- 
pathizers, could not—so most of us believed invoked 
against an Englishman. Now Major Adam’s book is important 
and disconcerting because, assuming that the facts are as stated, 
it shatters this illusion. It shows by a recital of apparently 
incontrovertible facts that we are no more free from the tyranny 
of than our Allies, and 
that War Office, French War 








-be 


neighbours and 


than the 


the chose jugé 


the British no less 


of its refusal to admit or to rectify an error. Major Adam’s 
case is not like that of Captain Dreyfus, 
by allegations of treachery or by religious prejudice. Major 
\dam may or may not be right in attributing the action 
of some of his persecutors to unworthy personal grudges such 
as no officer and gentleman ought to entertain against a sub- 
ordinate. But these personalities are not material to the issue, 
which is very simple indeed. Must an official hierarchy, having 
condemned an individual on evidence which it afterwards finds 
to be wrong, persist in its condemnation lest it should seem to 
admit that it is not infallible? Must the reputation of the 
Department be upheld at all costs, no matter if its mistake has 
ruined the professional careers of one or more capable public 
servants ? Should the Department refuse to forgive the man 
who has challenged its decision and proved that it was 
wrong, and should it use all the power and wealth of the State 
to prevent him from getting justice? We that 
most people would indignantly say ‘‘ No,” and would go on to 
deny that any British Department could cherish such monstrous 
Major Adam’s book is a direct challenge to such an 


complicated, 


are sure 


doctrines. 
optimistic view. 

The facts are not in dispute. They were placed on record in 
the libel case of ** Adam v. Ward” in February, 1914, which 
resulted in a verdict for Major Ada3 against the Army Council, 
with £2,000 damages. Major Adam was, like Captain Dreyfus, 
an officer of exceptional talent. He had passed the Staff College, 
he had been employed on a special mission in Japan, and he 
was in the running for the post of Military Attaché in Paris. 
In 1906, when he was stationed at Aldershot with his regiment, 
the 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers, he had had nineteen years’ service, 
and had received complimentary reports from his late Colonel, 
now Lord Allenby, as well as from the Brigadier, the late General 
Scobell, and from the General Officer Commanding at Aldershot, 
now Lord French. Unfortunately, Colonel Graham, who had 
succeeded Colonel Allenby in command of the 5th Lancers, did 











* Whither ? or the British Dreyfus Case, By Majot W, A. Adam, London: 
Routledge. [10s. 6d. net,] 





j j > H P 
Office, may be scandalously unjust to individuals because | CO™™Munication to the Press in December, 








not like his officers. In June, 1906, he sent confidential reports, 
unfavourable to Major Adam and four brother-officers, to Genera] 
Scobell. But he did not comply with the King’s Regulations, 
which specifically require that confidential reports adverse to 
any officers should be shown to them, and copies given to them, 
before the reports are rendered to the higher authority. Colonel 
Graham’s mistake was repeated by his superior, General Scobell, 
who added to the Colonel’s report—that Major Adam had been 
placed in command of the reserve squadron—the statement, 
apparently based on some verbal communication, that “ his 
C.O. had given him chance after chance and found him quite 
impossible,” but did not show the report to Major Adam. General 
French acted on this dual report, and on November 11th, 1906, 
informed Major Adam that he could not be recommended for 
promotion, “owing to an unfavourable report” of which he 
had heard nothing. At Major Adam’s request, Colonel Graham 
showed him the report, against which he appealed. On December 
9th, 1906, Major Adam received a letter from the Army Council, 
based upon a secret report from General French, ordering him 
to resign his commission. General French, too, had broken the 
King’s Regulations, since his report was not shown to Major 
Adam. The Army Council, moreover, had no right to ask an 
officer to resign unless his reports had been unfavourable for 
two successive years. Major Adam at once went to Genera! 
Seobell, who expressed his regret and promised to make matters 
right at the War Office. This he evidently did, for Major Adam 
instead of being forced out of the Army, was given an appoint 
ment on the General Staff at the War Office in February, 1907. 
But the original error was still working to his detriment. In 
October, 1907, he heard from the Adjutant of his old regiment 
that the Army Council, “on account of further unfavourable 
reports,’ had decided to place him and four other senior officers 
of the regiment on half-pay. He applied through his chief, 
General Ewart, for permission to see these reports. He was 
told by the private secretary to the Chief of the Staff that th 
Army Council would adhere to their decision—a chose jugé 
and that, if he persisted in demanding to see the reports, he 
would lose his Staff appointment. His four comrades received 
similar treatment. One of them had been away from the regiment 
for a year before he heard of his Colonel’s adverse report. Ti 
virtual dismissal of the five officers caused a public scandel, 
which the Army Council sought to allay by a most misleadins 
1907. Strangely 
enough, as it seems to a layman, though Major Adam was 
retained on full pay at the War Oftice, while in 1908 both Coloncl 
Graham and General Scobell were transferred from Aldershot 
to West Africa and the Cape respectively, the Army Council 
still persistently refused to reconsider its decision about the 
5th Lancers. The case had been 
the late Lord (then Sir William) Nicholson in October, 1909; 
it was still a chose jugée. 

In January, 1910, Major Adam was elected as Unionist 
Member for Woolwich, defeating Mr. Will Crooks in a notable 
contest. He at once tried to obtain justice for his four brother- 
officers; he himself was on half-pay and had no personal interest 
to serve. Major Adam failed to obtain any satisfaction from the 
Secretary for War, then Mr. Haldane, whom he approached 
privately. He then raised the subject in the House, and drew 
from Mr. Haldane a written statement which, he contends, was 
misleading. As soon as the House adjourned, the Army Council 
published part of thé correspondence Letween them and Major 
Adam, with a letter, dated August 5th, 1910, to Major-General 
Scobell, assuring that officer that his reports had been “ investi 
gated ” and found to be “ correct.”” In the General Election of 
December, 1910, this letter was used by the Labour Party at 
Woolwich to show that Major Adam was unfit to represent the 
borough; he was defeated by a narrow majority. Major Adam 
for the next two years tried to get fresh employment or to have 
his case reconsidered. Most of the high ofiicials at the War 
Office were sympathetic, but the chose jugée was  bugbear 
that they could not face and overcome. At last he issued a writ 
for libel against the Military Secretary, Sir Edward Ward. 
When the trial came on, the Attorney-General, Sir John Simon, 


“ carefully considered,”’ wrote 


| and the Solicitor-General, Sir Stanley Buckmaster, appeared 


for the defendant. They admitted that they could not justify 
the libellous statements made by the Army Council, but pleaded 
“‘ qualified privilege.” The Law Officers, that is to say, urged 
that a Department had the right to publish malicious falsehoods 
about an officer without being required to justify them, or to 
incur the penalty which any citizen, guilty of such a gross offences 
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would suffer. The War Office had repeatedly broken its own 
Regulations ;‘yet it was not to be amenable to the law of the land. 
Mr, Justice Darling rejected the plea of privilege, and the jury 
gave Major Adam a verdict, with heavy damages. Unhappily 
the Court of Appeal in March, 1915, reversed the decision on 
the ground of privilege, and the House of Lords in March, 1917, 
ronfirmed this ruling. The law, then, has proved impotent to 
control the War Office. Major Adam says very truly that we 
sre worse off than the French with their ‘‘ administrative law,” 
regulating cases between private citizens and the bureaucracy, 
if this doctrine of administrative privilege is to endure in our 
Courts. The chose jugée in Major Adam's case has prevailed, 
whereas in the case of Captain Dreyfus it was ultimately upset. 
Justice was done to the French officer, wrongfully accused ; 
the British officer is still suffering under an unmerited slander. 
The War Office, indeed, carried its fanatical devotion to the 
chose jugée so far as to refuse any suitable employment to Major 
Adam during the war, though qualified and experienced Staff 
officers were extremely scarce. Departmental infallibility had 
to be respected at all costs. 

It seems to us that this painful case cannot be allowed 
to remein where it is. Any officer or private might at 
any moment suffer as Major Adam and his comrades have 
suffered, if the hierarchy can never admit or undo an error 
end if the Department is above the law. We cannot have a 
really efficient Army if its central organization clings to Chinese 
or Prussian metheds. Nor can we have a popular Army if the 
War Office goes out of its way to negative the soundest and 
proudest of popular belicfs—the belief in fair dealing and in 
equality before the law. Now that so many millions of clectors 
know a great deal about the Army from personal experience, 
the War Office would be well advised to abandon its malevolent 
fetish — the chose jugée. 

One word more by way of a postscript. Suppose it is alleged 
that vou cannot run an Army unless you have the indefeasible 
right to dismiss any man, from private to Field-Marshal. Very 
well, In that case say so openly and act on it. What is intoler- 
abie is to pretend that we have a system under which officers are 
carefully protected from the risk of official injustice, and then 
to allow the War Office to break its own rules with impunity 
snd to treat the chose jugée—too often its own blunder—as if 
t were the law of God. Well did the Englishman answer when 
the French officia! told him ‘* Monsieur, la Justice est ¢ternelle”’ 
—* Peut-€ire; mais U Administration est bien variable.” 





AN AMERICAN BANKER’S VIEWS.* 

Mr. Feyxk Vanpertir, the well-known New York banker, 
visited Europe last spring in order to see for himself the 
economical and financial results of the war. He spent three 
sxonths in travelling from one capital to another in Western 
Euvope, and in conversing with the Allied Finance Ministers 
and the leading politicians and business men. On the voyage 
home he dictated the impressions which he had derived in the 
course of his journey, and he has now published these notes 
in a little book which is well worth reading because it is honest 
and sincere. Mr. Vanderlip was struck by the industrial 
paralysis that had overtaken Europe—a paralysis due not 
to the desolation caused by war, but to a “ tragic combination 
of difficulties,” including lack of transport, labour unrest, 
want of raw materials, but especially the difficulty of obtaining 
credit for purchases or for sales. He remarked the ‘ chaos 
ef currencies” which made Europe “seem like an economic 
madhouse”’ and hampered efforts to begin international trade 
anew. He came to the conclusion that nothing could relieve 
Furope from very grave difficulties but large credits from 
overseas, and he insists very forcibly that the credits must be 
granted by America, in her own interest :— 

‘** A farmer in a Kansas cornfield may fail to see what coneern 
it is of his if there is unrest in the Balkans, Bolshevism at Warsaw, 
® growing army of adherents to Syndicalism, or Guild Socialism 
in England, or a financial crisis in France. Inevitably, however, 
this farmer in the centre of America wil! directly feel the effects 
ef all the ebullitions of life on this other continent. He is to-day 
nearer to the things that may happen in Paris, in Belgium, 
er in London than were the peasant farmers in, those very 
countries to their own capitals in times gone by. Yt a Kansas 
farmer is to find his direct interests involved, quite in spite 
of himself and probably witheut his knowledge or understanding, 
in the tangled influences that will be working on the social 
life of Europe, then what may be said of the manufacturing 


* What Happened to Europe, Toy Frank A, Vanderlip, London: Macmillan, 
net.j 





and financial interests of America that are already conscious 
of their relation to world affairs? Let no American feel that 
he can escape all relationship to post-war developments in 
Europe. That is impossible, and being impossible, we should 
at least aim to understand those developments sufficiently 
to recognize something of their significance to us and judge 
of our responsibilities to the outside world. Tho future of 
Europe is going to be largely shaped by the wisdom or tho 
lack of wisdom that we in America show in our grasp of Europeen 
affairs, in the way we seize our world opportunities, and in the 
sincerity with which we discharge our world obligations and 
render service where service is due. If we are narrow, 
provineial, selfish, all those qualities will react on our own 
future. If we are wise, broad, and generous with our help, 
our recompense will be beyond measure.” 

Mr. Vanderlip says that in this country there has been a 

deterioration of physique, and he refers to the Lancashire 
cotton-spinners in proof of his assertion. ‘Those who know 
Lancashire will smile at the idea that it is inhabited by “a race 
undersized, underfed, under-developed, and under-educated” 
as compared with Londoners. There is more truth in his remark 
that the magnitude of the housing problem points to an unduly 
low scale of wages in the past, though that is not by any means 
the sole cause of the trouble. He goes on to say that we Lave 
now lost the advantage, in international competition, of “a 
wage scale that averaged lower than the point at which the 
physical efficiency of labour could be maintained ” as compared 
with America, “ and, I believe, in some degree with Germany.” 
Further, our chief market, on the Continent, is disorganized. 
Unless it can be re-established, our industrial condition must 
become “critical.” But Mr. Vanderlip takes a hopeful view 
of our future because he thinks that British employers “are 
thoroughly awake to the necessity for concessions to labour,” 
while the Labour leaders with whom he talked impressed him 
as being “ patriotic Englishmen with a great love for their 
country,” and, for the most part, with a distrust of Socialism. 
He derived from his interviews 
*‘the sense of a sort of dogged optimism in the minds of all 
classes and a belief in the power and intelligence of England 
and Englishmen, a more or less conscious impression, that 
they would work out eventually a relationship between labcur 
and capital in which all apparent sacrifices that capital might 
have to make would be more than compensated for by the 
increased efficiency which would come from a body of satisfied 
workmen.” 
He reverts again to the subject later in the book, and, after 
stating a British employer's views as to the best way of securing 
the full co-operation of employers and workmen in industry, 
he warns his American fellow-countrymen that “the measure 
of our future prosperity in America is definitely related to the 
wisdom with which we work out the relationship between 
capital and labour.” 

Mr. Vanderlip summarizes clearly the financial position of 
France, deprived of the vast income from foreign loans which 
redressed her balance of trade; of Italy, who has lost for the 
time the profits of tourist traffic and the remittances of her 
emigrants and finds the markets fer her silk greatly disorganized: 
of Spain, rich in natural resources and liquid capital, but troubled 
by labour unrest and lacking in industrial leadership; of 
Belgium, suffering morally and materially from the German 
occupation, but possessing ‘‘ a great asset in her business men.” 
He points out that the adverse foreign exchanges cannot be 
corrected by bankers’ manipulation, any more than the weather 
can be improved if one tampers with the thermometer. The 
only remedy lies in the establishment of foreign credits for all 
Europe, apart from Russia :— 

“To put it frankly, Eurcpe is in a situation where to my 
mind she must needs give receiver's certificates for the credit 
to get her going again. By receiver's certificates I mean 
national obligations having a prior lien upon the national 
income. It would perhaps be impossible to get any one of 
several nations to offer such security, if approached individually, 
but I believe if an identical formula were presented to eacli 
nation, and if all were alike asked for a prior lien, the difticultics 
of national pride would be more easily overcome.” 

He declares once fairly started again in 
industry, is and has a power of rapid 
recovery :—- 

“Tf I read the situation aright, there is to be a new type of 
financial relationship. Lurope lacks eredit, but it has something 
that America lacks. It has experience and an understanding 
of international industrial business which goes, in many 
instances, far beyond our own experience. It seems to mo 
that this should be the best of grounds for a partnership in 
commercial and industrial effairs. We would bring to th: 
partnership capital and a certain amount of imagination and 
vigeur, While the Europeans would bring an industrial plant 


that Europe, 
“enormously rich” 
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and a commercial organization thoroughly experienced in fields 
where we have not adventured.”’ 

Mr. Vanderlip concludes by explaining the scheme which was 
published a week or two since, and upon which we commented. 
His little book is an admirable statement of the case for the 
international granting of credit to European industry, and so 


powerful an advocate as Mr. Vanderlip will, we think, exercise 


considerable influence with the American financiers who have | 


the immediate future of Europe in their hands. 





. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE WAR.* 
We have dealt in our leading columns with the main 
of Mr. Roch’ 


to quo e the ver 


f 


ature 


s book. Unfortunately space will not allow us 
wkable story of the fall of Mr. Asquith’s 
Administration and the means by which it was brought about. 


\ 


and fairness. 


- ren 


1" 
vé 


» must note, however, that the tale is told with perfect temper 
It is 
political annals. It undoubtedly shows that whatever failings 
Mr. Lloyd George hs 


liamentary and Party government is almost faultless. 


certainly one of the most amazing in our 


is, his manipulation of the conditions of Par- 
He had 
almost every card against him in his great cowp, and yet he 
carried it off with triumphant success. He bent every obstacle 
to his will, and laid the foundations of power with an ingenuity 
Or. 


built himself a political card-castle which 


and a persistence which are almost superhuman. to vary 


our metaphor, he 
rested on nothing except bluff, and then managed by his untiring 
energy to underpin it and to grout its foundations with Portland 


(or she iI we 


m lithie structure. In the account of these transactions 
Mr. Roch, by the way, lets a very curious little secret out of 
the bag, for, remember, Mr. Roch is not a guesser, but does | 
really seem to have got behind the scenes in a most remarkable | 


manner. 


help from all sorts of quarters, he Says: 


“The support of the Labour Party was easily s cured <A few 
nationalization of shipping 


vague promises with regard 
, | at their disposal, an appeal 


and of 


to p 
. l 


io the 
mines, a tev Gilices pl ced 
itriotism, and the thing was done.” 


Now, unless for once Mr. Roch is speaking without the book, 
this is a very important aside, and « <plains some things which 
wre «otherwise ine x plic able. 
Mr. Lloyd 


strongly to the miners 


We have often wondered why 
George did not from the very beginning stand up 
more in the matter of Nationalization, 
and tell them, as Mr. Asquith has been telling them this week 
and last at Paisley, 


that in no circumstances could he consent 


{o Nationalization. The mystery would of course be solved 
if Mr. Lloyd George, though all his instincts as a Prime Minister 
must have told him that he ought to take a firm stand against 


It 
impossible for him to take such a stand if 


Nationalization, was pledged in some way beforehand. 
would have been 
the Labour Party could have produced even a vague pledge 
in favour of Clearly Mr. Roch ought to 
be asked to ei He would, we feel sure, be the 


first man to admit that it was very unfair to Mr. Lloyd George to 


Nationalization. 


; ages 
ve his authority. 


make the statement we have quoted unless he had good warrant 

for that 
Mr. 

After describing with a swift and brilliant conciseness the events 


statement. 


toch’s peroration is short but extraordinarily effective. 


of the summer of 1918, he adds: 
‘On November 11, at 5 a.m., the armistice was signed. The 
long nightmare of the war had come to an end at last. And 


the vast rrateful nation, forgettine their own 
efforts, their own ready sacrifices, their own heavy losses, their 
own steadfast faith justice of their cause, their own 
stubborn confidence he ultimats victory, joined, almost with 
one accord, in acclaiming Mr. Lloyd George as the 
had won the war.”’ 


SOME NEW POETRY.+ 


ir has been the complaint of the old-fashioned of all ages that 


majority of a 
in the 
int 
8 who 


man 





the young of their generation are addicted to coteries. Chaucer, 
Gower, and Dunbar were no doubt dubbed members of a 


Frenchified clique. Marlowe, Greene, Nash, and the rest formed 










say Unionist ?) cement, till it became an apparently | 


In dealing with Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme for getting | 


| for whom it was conceived, 





} 


| 


‘ 


a typical “mutual admiration society.” Dr. Johnson and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds were the leaders of a small urban club. 
The Lake poets were a close intimate corporation. The Pre- 
Raphaelites wrote and painted for each other. The Georgians 
desire the praise of other Georgians; half the Cubists paint for 
Matisse or Piccasso, the other half for Mr. Now 
tl natural and as desirable as the division of the various 
portions of the human race into “ nations and languages. Of 
all the inhabitants of the globe, th¢ at this 

perhaps about a hundred and fifty million people who read the 
English language. 


all 


level 


toger Fry. 


lis is as 


” 


re are moment 
But the book which could be read by them 

probably not be one which reached a verv hig 
art. Only could fact 


such an audience, and a cookery 


would 
of 
half-an-hour’ 


a cookery-book in achieve 


s tolerance from 


book which would please human beings from Sutherlandshire 
vid Sherry’s in New York to the Malay States, would not be 
likely to thrill even one individual. 

A bon entendre demi-mot. Misunderstanding is the begetter 








of dullness. The pound of butter would find five o’clock in- 
sufferably tedious. The best talk is the talk ich springs up 
between intimates who have the same tastes, have seen the 
same places, are familiar with same authors. To the ill- 
informed upon any given subject vou must speak of what is 
obvious—hence the penny Press. Therefore the artist who at 


all times seeks to pierce beyond the obvious mus idress him 


self to the “ good listener,” to whom the “ half-word,” t! 
single stroke of the brush, which is sometimes all of the vision 


that he can bring back with him, will be significant. Let u 
accept, then, the fact that all over the market-place thet 
are little self-selected groups of pe opl each listening to a storv- 
teller. It is not a fault in the poet that the adjoini 1g group o1 
young men and girls who are listening with much hand-clapping 
to a love song would drift away from his grave tale of the laws 


Enough that the narration pleases the long-robed councillors 


Upon the clique, the coterie, 
the group round the story-teller all art depends. 

We propose to divide the volumes that lie before us according 
to the kind of audi 
On to the 


1 


thé 


ap go the Geol 


nee it the poct seems to be addressing, 


first he gians. That is not, be it rememe 


bered, those who hay wily achieved such excellence 


to be 


The books are by writers vy 


nece as 
included in the select anthologies that bear that name. 


*$ to the same 
Youne’s 
Poems, 1916-1918,' areexceedingly good, in some ways the most 
the under He 
interested in the sound of poetry to canaliz verse, and to 


o address themsely 


audience or to a subdivision of it. Mr. Francis Brett 


successful among poems review. is enough 


his 
let it run clear and full between the banks of formal rhyme and 
None of th 
The following from a short 


scansion. poems in the colicction is without merit. 


war poem shows him at his most 


| limpid and musical :— 


Through Porton village, under the bridge 
A clear bourne floweth, with grasses trailing, 
Wherein are shadows of white clouds sailing, 
And elms that shelter under ft! 


- 4 
the riage, 


Over the bridge where the shallow races, 
Under a clear and frosty sky 
And the winterbourne, as we marched by, 
Mirrored a thousand laughing fac« 


By stagnant waters n 


we lie rott« 
On windless nights, in the lonely places, 
There, where the winter water races, 
O, Porton river, are we forgotten ? 
The pale moon she comes and looks ; 
Over the lonely spire she climbs ; 
y SI] H 
For there she is lovelier many times 
Than in the little broken brooks.”’ 
Equally typical, however, is the following passage from a longer 
poem whose title, ‘‘ Thamar,” explains both its plot and origin 
and the exotic atmosphere which, attempted by so many, 
is here achieved :— 
Then : ‘ Look,’ she sighed, ‘ into my eyes, and thou shalt know ” 
So, with her fingers frail, she pressed my brows, and so, 
Slowly, at last, she raised my drooping eyelids pale 
And in her eyes I gazed. 
Then fear, than love more blind, 





* Mr. Loud Georg d the War. By Walter Roch, M.P. for Pembrokeshir¢ | ht at my heart and fast in chains of horror bound— 
from 1908 to 1918 yndon: Chatto and Windus. [16s. net.} | ne who in profound and midnight forest ways 
+ (1) Poems, 1916-1918 By Francis Brett Young. London: Collins, 3 : 
net (2) dr War. By Richard Aldington. London: Allen and 1 other Poem By R. C, Trevelyan London: Allen and Unwin. [3s, 6d. 
nw n ) The Island; a Sequence, 3y Gerald Crow. London: net. 11) General Booth Ente nto Heaven, and other Poems. By Nicholas 
(4) A Friendship, and other Poems. By V. UW. | Vachel Lindsay. London: Chatto and Windus, [5s, net.|}——(12) The Yellow 
Country Life. [33. 6d. net.)——(5) Worms and Epi- Rock, and other Poems of Love. By Harold Child. London: Nisbet, [2s. 6d. 
Oxfor H slackwell, [3s. 6d. net. (6) Bull, | net.] —(13) The Marriage of Ilario: a Conceited Comedy. By A. Hugh Fisher. 
By | Sutherland MacColl. London: Con- | London: Selwyn and Biount ls. 6d, net.|——({14) The Menin Road, and other 
7) Three Days. by tose Macaulay. Same | Poems. By Carola Oman, London Hodder and Stoughton, [6s, net,] - 
——(38) Poems of Dawn and Night. By Henry Mond, | (15) The Splendid Days, By M. W. Cannan, Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 
Hall, js, Gd, net.|——(9) Quia Pauper Amavi. By | [3s. 6d. net.]}——(16) The Sea Gazer. By Alberta Vickridge. London: 
The kyoist. (6s, net.}——(10) The Death of Man, ' Macdonald, [2s. 6d, net.) 
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Sees in the dark the burning eyes of a tiger barred 

Or stealthy footed pard blaze in a solemn hate f 

And lust of human blood, yet cannot ery, nor turning 

Flee from the huddled wood, but stands and sees his fate, 

Or one who in a black night, groping for his track, 

Clings to the dizzy verge of a ragged precipice, 

Shrinks from the dim abyss, yet dare not venture back, 

And no sound hears but the hiss of empty air 

Swirling past his ears. . . . So, in a hideous 

Abandonment of hope, I waited for her kiss.” 

In other of Mr. Brett Young’s Eastern poems, particularly 
“The Dhows,” the reader will discern the influence, both in 
atmosphere and rhythm, of Elroy Fiecker. Mr. Brett Young 
has a distinguished, ardent, and promising Muse. 

Images of War,’ by Richard Aldington, may at first strike 
the reader as a less finished production because of a seeming 
lack of self-criticism which shows oddly in a poet who speaks 
the phraces of the classics so naturally. But, as that 
sympathetic critic Mr. Sturge Moore has observed, Mr. 
Aldington is an “ Imagist.’’ That is to say, he endeavours to 
show to the reader with scrupulous exactness how the subject 
of the poem affected his mind at the time of writing. If a poem 
is ‘* true,”’ into his book of verse it goes, and the volume is there- 
fore a strange miscellany. ‘The Wine Cup” shows Mr. Aldington 
at his best. When the war came, life was a jar of wine ready 
for the lips of the new generation :— 

** We had but gazed upon the amphora, 
‘Touching the figures painted on its flanks— 
Achilles reining in his four great horses 
Or Maenads dancing to a Faun’s pipe. 

We had but sipped the wine, 

Watching its changing hue— 

Deep purple in the shadowy amphora 

But crimson where the light 

Pierces the crystal cup. 

And if we thought : 

‘ True, the cup soon is emptied, 

The amphora rings hollow 

And our veins lack warmth and life ’— 

Jt did but give a gentle melancholy 

Making our present joy more keen and clear. 
But now 

Cold, terrible, unseen hands 

Have dragged the cup from us 

We are distracted 

As a poor goatherd of the Thracian hills 
tobbed of his flock and sun-tanned wife, 

Hurrying in anguish to the unfriendly town 
As we to death.” 

In The Island* Mr. Gerald Crow echoes Mr. Wilfred Blunt not 
unworthily. The book is a sequence, and perhaps to this some 
sameness of subject, if not of quality, is due, and a certain lack 
of vitality, as though he had written a little more than he had to 
say. 
will raise the reader’s admiration, while he will be disappointed 
by their unevenness. 

Two of the longer poems in Mr. V. H. Friedlaender’s A Friend 


The workmanship and the polish of some of the verses | 


| Land” are some of the best. 











alternation. He rushes at the books in the Oxford library 
with frenzy and lust, and with equal joy hurries away again 
to a hidden house in Strathyre, there to walk all day and get 
wet through, and eat quantities of muffins for tea, until it is 
the turn of the cynical politician once more. His “ Oxford 
University Roll of Honour” is destined to prove one of the 
immortal tributes to the immortal city :— 
“To thy three crowns add now a fourth ; this roll 

Of Honour marry with thine antique scroll 

And clear of grief lift thine unaging brow, 

Mother of Arts ; Mother of Heroes now.”’ 

In Mr. MacColl’s satiric ballad Bull® there is an amusing 
description of a Tank. ‘‘ Another Neutral” in the same book 
is @ very bitter set of verses upon the attitude of the Pope 
towards the war. 

Of Miss Rose Macaulay’s poems,’ those written ‘On the 
The slow backache of “ Hoeing 
the Wheat” is excellent. Of the others ‘“‘ Recovery” and 
“The Picnic” are exceedingly good, indeed almost first-rate 
here and there. 

“Bellona ” in Mr. Henry Mond’s Poems of Dawn and Night 8 
is too plainly intended to make the reader's hair stand on end 
to be really effective; his ** Allons Enfants!” achieves the 
distressing effect he intends much more successfully. ** Scarlet 
Heels,” taken in conjunction with “ Envoi Philosophique,” the 


| scholarly Sapphics, and some passages in “The Faun,” speaks of 


an exceedingly promising and surely very young poet. Even 
now, when half his mind is set to épater le bourgeois, he often 
achieves an exquisite beauty, and when this secondary object 
fades from his view he may well become first-rate. 

Alas that the astonishment of grocers seems still, after all 
these years, the first aim of Mr. Ezra Pound! Grocers will not 
read his translations from Propertius or the other poems that 
make up his new volume,’ and those who do read will experience 
chagrin because Mr. Pound with his skill, his sense of rhythm, 
and his learning might have picked any flower in the garden and 
has only given them a bunch of crackly dyed rushes and pampas- 
grass, 

Mr. Pound’s is the last book on our Georgian heap, for Mr. 
R. (. Trevelyan’s volume, though originally among the 
Georgians on account of his delightful *“‘ From Theocritus,”’ finally 


found its way to a division of its own, a division whose nature 
| we can only describe by saying that had Mr. 


Robert Bridges 
written anew poem Mr. Trevelyan would have had a companion. 
“The Lake,” the three encounters of Buddha, and a passage 
in “ Songs from the Birth of Parseval” which begins 
* Lift from thy white pillow thy golden tresses, 
Oh my love, my love,” 

are very successful. 

In spite of having an Introduction by Mr. Robert Nichols and 


| an Appreciation from Mr. Masefield, Mr. Nicholas Vachel Lind- 
| say’s General William Booth Enters into Heaven" is not Georgian 


ship, and other Poems* are admirable, one for sheer power of | 


dramatic cattishness, and the other—on the death of Lazarus 
~for the expression of a psychic experience. Both poems are 
winged with a certain energy that makes them remarkable. 
The poet, remembering the dead, rebels at a smug form of 
words in which death will be spoken of :— 
‘**(D’ you want to know 
The bland, smooth way one now expresses that /) 
* Lieutenant Dash, who fell so gallantly 
Quite in the early days of The Great War... .’ 
See how it’s done ?— no pain, no ugliness ; 
Euphonious ‘ fell’ engulfed in ‘ gallantly’ ; 
And pity put to sleep by ‘ early days.’ ”’ 
The character of a woman is then dissected with fierce painful 
humour. These poems are as promising in their way as 
is Mr. Garrod’s often brilliant collection of ep’grams and 
epitaphs.’ This book is more especially addressed to the Oxford 
division of the Georgian audience. His ‘* Epitaphs on Politicians 
Vallen in the War” are exceedingly amusing. 
“A Ratner Dirrerent ForeicN SECRETARY. 
Lest all I was be forgot and my name 
The passer-by not readily infer, 
Let half a sheet of note-paper proclaim 
* The lord of every pose reposes here.’ ”’ 
The next epitaph is a generous and deserved tribute to Lord 
Haldane. Another upon Lord Northcliffe begins :— 
* The Apostle Peter ceases to fulfil 
As from to-day his functions at the gate.” 


Mr. Garrod has a delightful freshness. He is desperately 


macabre, daringly flippant, and bitingly satiric in pleasing 


| 





under the terms of our classification, for the poems are to be 
heard—literally heard, for they are meant for chanting 
a simple audience. They are a little like ballads, and a little 
like the long sagas that we all wrote and chanted as children, 
except that they are reflective and not narrative. They are to 
be taken seriously as a genuine effort towards a diffusion of 
aesthetics in the dark lands at present monopolized by news- 
papers. Of Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s success it is difficult to speak 
till his other volume is printed in England, but meanwhile we 
are to remember that he is the author of the admirable extrava- 
ganza, * The Golden Whales of California,’ which adorns the 
second number of the Oul. 

Mr. Harold Child’s The Yellow Rock'* will please an audience 
that is not crabbed and critical as are the young, an audience 
which, though it will not confess it, finds the Georgians feverish 
and exotic and longs for Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold. 
In its happiness and lack of artifice his book of love poems is 
spontaneous and charming to the last degree. Not great art, 
perhaps; but to see so clear and bubbling a fountain a Georgian 
might leave his ballet :— 


by 


** Love to some is bitterness, 

Love to some is shame; 

A lunacy ; a dull distress ; 

A joke ; asin; a game. 

But love to me is all joy. 

This is the note of the whole book. Effortless and true, the poe 
seems to sing to his happy mate like a thrush in March sunshine. 
The Marriage of Ilario™ is a play that could be passed off as 
Browning’s, save that it would probably act very well. It 
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would be a delightful play for amateurs, not too ambitious 
for an audience of country gentlefolk, and yet quite good enough 
to make the learning of its verses a pleasure. 

Miss Carola Oman" and Miss May Wedderburn Cannan" were 
tellow-V.A.D.’s in France, and each has written a book of verses 
f some merit, Miss Oman’s onomatopoeic “ Night Duty in 
the Station” is excellent. Miss Alberta Vickridge’s book, 
The Sea Gazer,’° contains one or two remarkably striking stanzas 
and as remarkable lapses. 





THE GENTLEST ART.* 
Ve have borrowed the title of one of Mr. Lucas’s charming 
anthologies in order to attract the attention of our readers 
to a delightful volume which they might otherwise be tempted 
to neglect; for to the present gencration the name of Miss 
Eden conveys little or nothing. As the sister of Lord Auckland, 
who held office in the Reform Ministries of the early years of 
last century, and who became Governor-General of India in 
1835, she was well known in London society under William IV. ; 
and during her later life she published some novels and books 
of travel which were not without merit, but had not sufficient 
distinction to preserve them from oblivion. But her abiding 
claim to the notice of posterity was her talent for friendly 
letter-writing. She had the true note of colloquial ease which 
few people ever achieve in their letters, and still fewer retain. 
She gossips charmingly ; her observations on her friends and 


acquaintances are not the mere threadbare inanities which can | 


interest only those who know the persons concerned, but real 
characteristic illuminative things which are nearly as pleasant 
to read now as they were when they were written eighty or 
ninety years ago. Her most intimate friend, Pamela, daughter 
of Lord and Lady Edward FitzGerald, had an equally marked 
gift for talking with the pen, and perhaps greater vivacity and 
humour; and the correspondence between these two brilliant 
women, which is preserved in the present volume, abounds in 
gay nonsense, vivid descriptions, shrewd reflections, and fine 
wholesome, lovable human nature :— 
** Aunty,’ writes Pamela, ‘is in the grumps with the 
rheumatism and the winds and the draughts. You know the 
sort of silent-victim appearance of suffering innocence some 
people take and wear, which increases when the meat is tough, 
and the pudding burnt, and which is all more or less aimed at 
me, till 1 feel so culprit, as if I blew the winds, and made the 
‘old, and toughed the meat, and burnt the dish.’ ”’ 

Miss Eden, staying at Chatsworth, laments that she has “ not 
yet attained the Devonshire feeling which would bring 
tears of admiration into my eyes whenever the Duke observed 
that it was a fine day.” ** One is a better human creature 
when one has seen a mountain,” is a remark which we might 
have expected to find in Ruskin’s diary, but it is made by Pamela; 
ind Miss Eden's comments on Lady Sarah Robinson's alternations 
# hysterics and unction are worthy of Sir Walter Scott :— 


real 


‘She professes the degree of religious feeling which is rarely 
net with, and which to me appears inconsistent with any 
worldly feelings whatever, above all with her feelings for self. 
The quantity of her religion it is impossible to deny, but I doubt 
ts quality being right; and when I that her high-flown 
nystical ideas end in making everybody round her perfectly 
niserable, I go back to the suspicions | have entertained for 
some time that the old simple religion we were taught at four 
years old out of Watt’s Catechism is the real right thing afte: 
mn " i 


neuchiv., ete, ete 


see 


you 


Nothing would be easier than to go on quoting, and we would 
vladly continue, for in no other way can we convey an impression 
but 


Read 


of the indefinable charm which pervades these pages ; 
it the end we should be compelled to say, as we say now : “* 
the fou Do not put it aside as political, o1 
biographical, or antiquated. High spirits, wit, taste, insight, 
go stale; the 

more modern, probably, than those you 


book yourself, 
line breeding, neve 
Mme. 
got by the last post.” 


de Séy igne’s 


\ DREAM.) 


to review the latest, and 


THE SUBSTANCE OF 


THERE is only one adequate way 
by no means the least delightful, of Mr. Bain’s long series of 
That in fear and trembling, to rewrite 


Indian romances. is, 
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and asked of her Lord: “Is there not something of the tradition 
of the Yavanas* in thy tale?*’ And Maheswara laughed and 
said: “Well hast thou guessed, fair Daughter of the Snow. 
For I borrowed this story of the fairest of mortal women from 
a Yavana, a true Bhatta,t who has spent many years in our 
broad land of Bharata, thinking that the tale might beguile 
you from your anger towards my poor Nandi.” 

And Parwati smiled and cried, not without malice in her tone : 
“Why, not such are the tales that are told of thy Satf, nor even 
of her gay sisters, the worldly daughters of the incomparable 
Daksha. Yet, tell me, why did this ungrateful monster 8 
runjaya strangle his too kind benefactress with the chord 
his lute 7” 

To which the Great God replied: ‘‘ The tale is but an allegory, 
and I take it that Tarawali is an emblem of Bharata herself, 
whom many Yavanas love and loyally serve, and yet only 
obtain her lighter favours and win not that deep heart of hers 
which can only love her own kith and kin. As for her strangling, 
does it not mind thee of how Fire took pity on Sati, thine own 
first incarnation? My Bhatta is about to leave our sunny 
land for his own shore, dark with brooding fogs mingled with 
the smoke of innumerable furnaces, so that when he quits our 
sunshine, Bharata, for him at least, will be dead.” 

But Devi puckered her brows in token of discontent, and 
said: “I like not that one of royal race, and a Bhatta to boot, 
should, even in a dream, slay a fair woman who has given him 
freely all she had to give.” 

Whereat Maheswara laughed afresh and said: 
sweet one, to know that he shall have his reward. 
Yavana’s tale will be written out Jakhs and lakhs of times by 
a magic machine, a mudrd-yantra,t and one of these writings 
shall go to a certain Prekshika.§ who shall employ another 
Yavana from the land of Vanga to estimate the merit of the 
tale. And this Mleccha shall laugh, and say : ‘ Ha! this fellow 
cometh from the land of the Marathas, since he rashly says 
that “Krishna” is a monosyllable, whereas every Bengali calls 
that sacred name ‘ Keshto.” And otherwise doth he write 
like one of the West Country. Nevertheless he doth use our 
barbara speech with incomparable skill and delicacy. 
will I write to my master the Prekshika, and praise this bard 
as one who knows to write deserves to be praised. For he is 
a Prince among Kav’s,'| and it is an honour to me to laud him, 
3ut whether he will like my laudation, I neither know not 


For I too am severed (and since longer time than he) 
{ 


at- 


£ 
Ol 


“Content thee, 
For this 


Therefore 


care. 
from the divine Tarawali, and grow reckless, a 
the aged, as to what I say or write.’ ” 

And Devi smiled slily and said: 
i his tale, that 


is the wont o 


this 
may have 


Bhatta 
blessing, since thou hast approve he 
many barbara readers, and thereby win fame and much wealth.” 


“Give this 


FICTION. 

ROBIN LINNET.? 
Mr. Brnson’s new novel, though named after a young man, is 
much more closely concerned with the emotions of that young 
man’s mother. Robin Linnet, the only son of Lord and Lady 
at the opening of the story a freshman at Cambridge 
life extravagantly, handsome, and 
brilliant cricketer. He makes friends with all sorts of under- 
graduates—scholars, Philistines, Academic exist- 
ence is for hima carnival of revelry and “ ragging.”’ 


Grote, is 
convi\ ial, 


a 


enjoying 


. . 
modernists, 
Incidentally 


| we are introduced to a group of dons, obscurantists wedded 


letters are as modern as | 


to the old curriculum, and quite unable to read the signs of the 
times. Equally detached from realities is the set in which Helen, 
Lady Grote, lives and moves and has her being. The luxurious 
life of the idle rich, the excesses and cxtravagances of the week- 
end pleasure-hunt, are depicted in all their sumptuous upholstery, 


| The war comes and sobers Robin, transforming him into a keen 
| officer; but Lady Grote remains untouched save by resentment 


with perilous brevity) the dialogue which serves for his con- | 


cluding chapter. Something on this wise :— 


Now Parwati was learned in the lore of her native Jand, 





* Miss Eden's Letters. ‘dited by her Great-Nicce, Violet Dickinson. London: 
Macmillan, [18s. net.] 
The Substance of a Dream W. Bain, 


iy F London ; Methuen, [5s, net.) 


that she should be expected to make any change in her mode 
of life, or give up her intimacy with Anglo-German financiers o1 
war-dodgers who spend their time in high living and fantasti: 


Her aim for a while is to make a Hermitage of 


thinking. hey 
stately home, “a Boccaccio-refuge for those who had the sense 
to avoid the plague.”’ It is only by slow degrees that she realizes 
the danger of her compromising friendship with Sir Hermann 


and Lady Gurtner; that she discovers the futility of all he 


bd An lonian, a Europe an. +A b ard, 4 printing press. § The Spectator! 
Poets. 
** Robin L'nnet. By KE. I. Benson London: Hutchinson. [6s. 9d. net] 
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efforts to shun the war; and when her husband, from whom 
she has long been estranged, decides to convert his country 
place into a hospital, undertakes the task of running the estab- 
lishment on its new lines. Her conversion, which is mainly due 
to the example of her son, is rapid and complete. She becomes 
a nurse, shirks none of the irksome and distressing squalors of 
her position, wins the hearts of her patients, is reconciled to her 
husband through their joint devotion to their son, and when 
Robin is killed finds that she has found not lost him. The story 
is told with Mr. Benson’s usual vivacity, but the conversion of 
Lady Grote is far less convincing than the elaborate and often 
acute analysis of her emotions in her unregenerate days. It is 
the misfortune and weakness of Mr. Benson that the interest 
of his characters is nearly always in an inverse ratio to the 
amount of respect which they inspire. But this is a common 
fault of modern novelists. In one of his rare purple patches 
Aristotle quotes the saying of a poct: goodness is simple but 
evil of infinite variety. Only great writers are capable of 
realizing that virtue is not necessarily imbecile, and that there 
can be saints with a sense of humour. 





Tides. By Beatrice Kean 


7s. net.)—This is a first novel, 


RweapasLe Novers.—Invisible 
Seymour, (Chapman and Hall. 
and, though it contains some excellent pieces of writing, the 
author has not yet complete command of her material. The 
return of the heroine to her husband after the presumed death 
unconvincing, and the future of this ill-assorted 
pair fills the reader with the utmost foreboding.——Children of 
Vo Man's Land. By G. B. Sterna. (Duckworth. 7s. net.)— 


A remarkable book dealing with the hard fate of Germans 


of her lover is 


brought up in England and _ possessing purely british 
sympathies. The boy hero, whose father has forgotten 
to naturalize him, is a tragic figure as he watches the 


approach of the eighteenth birthday which is to send him, 
not to the trenches, where as a born fighter he longs to be, 
but to virtual imprisonment in an internment camp.-——The 
Old Contemptibles. By Boyd Cable. (Hodder aud Stoughton, 
5s. net.)—A series of stories of the front in the first days of the 
war. ‘The sketches are written with force and directness, and 
give a vivid picture of the events described. 
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Tur Fresruary Mownrngpres.—General Seely opens the 
Nineteenth Century with an earnest article on “ Flying and the 
Future.’ We gained supremacy in the air during the war, and 
we ought, he says, to retain it in peace. but our aircraft 
industry is now rapidly declining, for lack of State encourage- 
ment. Just as the Navy could not have kept the seas open with- 
ut the help of the Mercantile Marine, so the Royal Air Force 
cannot flourish and develop unless it is supplemented by a 
healthy commercial air service. In self-defence, we cannot allow 
other nations to surpass us in the air; moreover, if the League 
of Nations is to become a reality, we must do our part in pro- 
moting aerial navigation, Our scattered Empire needs air 
services, with Egypt as a centre. Captain Wilfrid Ewart gives 
an admirable account of what the Guards did in the war, insisting 
or the value of their thorough training and perfect discipline. 
General Stone writes on ** The Great Vital Question of National 
Defence,” advocating Lord Roberts’s scheme of universal short 
service in the Territorial Army. Mr. Walford Green declares 
that “The Real Meaning of a Labour Government” would be 
a Socialist revolution; he commends the Referendum as the 
wisest of purcly political reforms. Sir J. D. Rees chooses the 
title “* Why Lose India ?” strangely enough, for an article in 
defence of Mr. Montagu’s unhappy Act. Mr. J. R. Fisher's plain- 
spoken article on “Crime in Ireland” deserves attention; 
he scouts the idea that any political ‘ reform” will change the 
nature of the murderous bandits who have set up a reign of 
terror, as the “Molly Maguires” did in Pennsylvania. Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth writes somewhat gloomily on “* The Burden of 
Syria” ; we cannot see why, in the usual British way, he should 
blame the British Government for the present situation in Syria, 
always a hotbed of intrigue. Mr. A. D. Godley enters a plea for 
justice to “ The Victorians”’; he takes their youthful critics 
somewhat too seriously. Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, writing on 
“ Women in Industry,” advocates the endowment of motherhood 
variously “estimated” at from 11 millions to 27] 


at a cost 








millions a year. Miss Tuckwell seems to have forgotten 
the National Debt of 8,000 millions.——The Fortnightly 
is largely concerned with political tendencies. Mr. J. A. R, 
Marriott in “ Quo Vadis ?” regrets the Prime Minister’s evident 
reluctance to resume his daily attendance in the House, and his 
apparent desire to look to the eleetorate—or the newspapers— 
rather than to Parliament for guidance. He suggests that 
Syndicalism, however wild, is less alien to English ideas thas 
the bureaucratic Socialism of the Fabian clique. Mr. J, B, 
Firth discusses “ The Future of the Conservative Party,” urging 
that there is no room for two parties against revolutionary 
Labour, and that the Liberals and Conservatives might as well 
combine before, rather than after, a Labour Ministry has tried 
and failed to bring in the millennium. Mr. W. M. Colles and Mr, 
A. D. McLaren, with a good deal of reason, contend that the 
talk of ‘‘ World-Revolution ” is largely the artificial product of 
malevolent agitators controlled from Berlin and Moscow, and 
that in no country are the revolutionaries more than a reckless 
Mr. Cecil Shirley points out the grotesque folly of 
> in which ambiguous 





minority. 
“The Sentimental Interest in Politics,’ 
generalities like ‘* nationalization’’ and “ self-determination ” 
are made the substitutes for clear thinking. Mr. Archibald 
Hurd answers the question, “Is the Battleship Doomed?” 
with a decided negative, in a particularly lucid article. M, 
Henry Davray’s admirable review of * French Literary Activity 
in the Past Year” 
wish to know what French books they should read; he is a 
broad-minded and judicious critic.——In the Contemporary 
Professor Pigou explains clearly ‘“‘'The Problem of the Cur- 
rency.” He thinks the depreciation of gold has gone too far to 
be remedied by the action of any one country, though he admits, 
of course, that prices would fall in Great Britain if our paper 
currency were reduced or were freely convertible. ‘The only 
remedy lies in hard work and thrift. Lord Parmoor laments 
over “ The Peace Treaty and the Poorhouse.” Mr. Masterman, 


may be warmly commended to people who 


| who writes on politics as if he were in a towering rage, pours 


scorn on “* The New Democratic Party” which, he thinks, Mr, 
Lloyd George wishes to create, in view of the expected failur 
of the Labour Party to govern, even if it ever obtains a majorivy. 
Mr. Masterman’s article, unconsciously amusing, does not show 
much confidence in the future of the Liberal remnant. Professor 
Arnold Toynbee has a sensible paper on ** The Question of the 
Caliphate,” pointing out that, whatever Mr. Montagu’s Turco- 
plule friends in India may say, the Moslem world is, and has been 
for centuries, sharply divided about the Caliphate, and that we 
cannot restore the Turkish Empire in deference to Indian 
agitators. ‘‘ The void left in Islam by the collapse of Turkey 
will only be filled by the progress of self-government in India, 
Kigypt, Mesopotamia, and Persia.’”’ Mr. H. W. Nevinson pleads 
for the Georgian Republic. Mr. J. H. Simpson argues that 
* The First Reform in Education ’’ should be the proper training 
of the secondary teacher.——The National Review contains 
three prize essays on “ The Disadvantages and Dangers of the 
League of Nations to the British Empire.” It is well for the 
League to have such vigorous and not unreasonable criticism. 
Mr. Clynes writes temperately but somewhat vaguely about 
** Labour and a Capital Levy.” We are surprised to find him 
denying point-blank that “ most workers are better off than 
they were before the war” ; it is surely common knowledge that 
the manual labourer’s standard of living is far higher than it 
was before. An anonymous writer answers in the affirmative 
the question, “‘ Are the Lrish Celts an Inferior Race ?”’ He main- 
tains that nearly all the eminent men born in Ireland were of 
English or Scottish origin, like Burke, Goldsmith, or Parneil. 
Sir Frederick Maurice in an instructive article on ** The Nivell 
Affaire’? suggests that Lord Haig was hampered in the early 
months of 1917 by the politicians, who misunderstood the 
importance of the victory on the Somme, and that he might, 
but for them, have begun his offensive before General Ludendorti 
could retreat to the Hindenburg Line. Mr. O. M. Hueffer, exposing 
‘* British Delusions concerning Americans.’ 
f the 
support of the liquor trade, have sought an alliance with the 
** Reds,” and that in doing so they have made a fata! error. 
‘“ For a ‘ Red’ here [in America] has a reputation only equalled 
by that of an ‘atheist’ mid- Victorian 
Admiral Boyle Somerviile’s second article on the Ninth Cruiser 
Squadron in Blackwood’s deserves serious attention for his frank 


what he regards as 
says that the Sinn Feiners, deprived by Prohibition 


in England.’’—— 


criticism of the accommodation provided for the crew in the 
splendid liners which served as auxiliary mereantile cruisers. 
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He says that the naval officers, accustomed to clean and airy 
forecastles with hammocks, mess-tables, and bathrooms,. were 
horrified at the sight of the foul dens in which the sailors and 
stokers of the Merchant Service had to eat and sleep, without 
any proper conveniences. The Admiral declares that he had 
to close these disgusting quarters, improvise a new mess-deck 
elsewhere, and introduce old naval stokers to teach the firemen 
“the entirely unknown arts of decent living at sea.” He adds 
that the firemen, though willing enough, were found to be un- 
skilled, because capable men would not endure the bad condi- 
tions, and that their inefficient stoking meant a great waste of 
coal. The Admiral’s plain statement of facts cannot be ignored. 
He also declares that the numerous boats carried by the liners 
were unseaworthy and could not be launched without much 
difficulty. “No one, excepting perhaps a Board of Trade 
official (who is of the earth, earthy), would ever class them as 
‘boats.’ ”°—-—The London Mercury is highly entertaining this 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton writes on “‘The Romance of 

** A good critic,” he says, ‘should be like God in 
the great saying of a Scottish mystic. George Macdonald said 
that God was easy to please and hard to satisfy.” An 
astonishing poem by Mr. Nicholas Vachel Lindsay is entitled 
“Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan!” and deals with the Presi- 
dential election of 1896. Mr. Robert Lynd writes well about 
John Donne, and Mr. John Freeman deals faithfully with “ The 
Novels of Mr. Compton Mackenzie.” © Mr. Robert Bridges 
contributes some charming verses about a happy and contented 
man. The theme is older than Horace, but it will seem quite 
novel to some of our melancholy young poets. 


month, 
Rhyme.” 


We are glad to learn that the Navy, the admirable little 
magazine issued by the Navy League, will soon appear monthly, 
as it did before the war. The February number (6d.) contains 
an interesting article on the new battle-cruiser, the ‘ Hood,’ 
which is not only the fastest and most powerful warship of her 
class, but is also the most comfortable. The account of the 
labour-saving devices in the kitchens and mess-decks, so that 
fourteen hundred dinners may be served in ten minutes, is well 
The Admiralty does well to set a high standard 
in these matters. An authentic list, from official sources, of 
the ‘U’-boats destroyed by mines deserves notice. The 
*U’-boats lost from all causes during the war numbered 182. 


worth reading, 


The new Journal of the Imperial Arts League (97 Jermyn 
Street, 6d.) contains an interesting article by Professor A. P, 
Lauric on the “Rokeby Venus,” attributed to Velazquez, 
in the National Gallery. VProfessor Laurie applies chemical 
and photographic tests to determine the authorship of the 
picture, but we doubt whether he will convince the many artists 
who decline to see the hand of Velazyuez in the picture. 








The architect and the speculative builder are the joint villains 
of The Working Woman’s House, by A. D. Sanderson Furniss 
and Marion Phillips (Swarthmore Press, 1s. 6d. net), and the 
working woman the much-wronged heroine. The architect is 
supposed to hold proudly aloof from any intercourse with the 
future tenants of his cottages and to be devoid of imagination. 
The speculative builder perhaps more justly deserves castigation, 
though now he is dead the poor house-hunter must think of 
him and his “ desirable residences to let’ with a wistful regret. 
We are here told what a working-class dwelling should be, from 
the working woman’s point of view. It is very much what every 
intelligent architect would strive to provide, if the funds were 
ever forthcoming. The book is largely based on the answers 
to a well-conceived questionnaire that was widely circulated 
amongst working women, They are questions that every intend- 
ing constructor of what the Master Builder called ‘ Homes for 
Happy Human Beings” wil do well to consider :— 

“1, What are the chief defects of your [present] house ? 

2. Which do you think is the most convenient place for the 
bath—upstairs or down, in kitchen or separate room ? 

3. Do you want hot water laid on? 

4, Do you want a bath even if hot water is not laid on? 

3. Do you like a house with —- 

(2) Ono living room and a scullery kitchen ? 

(4) A small kitchen and a scullery separate from it ? 
Do you like the parlour and living room about the same 

or a large living room and a small parlour ? 


6. 


FizZe; 


7. Do you think it best to have most of the cooking done in 
the scullery with the use of gas or electricity, or do you prefer 
it to be done in the living room ? 

8. What kind of flooring do you like in your scullery 
or other material ? 


tiles 








Qe 


9. Do you like to have fittings for cooking by gas, electricity, 
or coal ? 
10. Where do you think the larder should be ? 
11. Do you like— 
(a) A well-fitted wash-house, with all appliances, for 
several houses ? 
(b) A copper of your own in the scullery ? 
(c) A copper in an open shed outside 
12. What rooms do you want cupboards in, and what kind of 
cupboards ? 
13. What fittings or labour-saving appliances would you like 
to have ? 
14, Do you like sash or casement windows ? 
15. 


16. 


Do you want an outside shed for bicycles, prams, &c. ? 


Do you prefer-— 
(1) A cottage ? 
(2) Cottage flats (one upstairs and one downstairs) ? 
(3) Tenement flats ? 

17. Would you like a-garden to yourself, or a big garden 
attached to several houses ? 
18. Do you like a garden in front of the house ? 


” 

We are glad to see a cheap edition of the very pleasant series 
of biographies written by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ponsonby under 
the title of Rebels and Reformers (Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d.). 
The biographies are written in good end simple English, and are 
really charming to read. We recognize in the authors a distinct 
point of view throughout which gives a quality and a meaning 
tg their writing. It scems to us, however, that they insist over- 
much on their recurrent theme that it is a very difficult thing 
to struggle against the whole world, and that it necessarily 
requires a stalwart and noble character to do it. In a great 
many cases that is truc, of course, but there are also a great 
meny cases in which notoricty is sought and opposition to tho 
world as a@ fixed policy is a weakness arising either from vanity 
or a tiresome perversity. It is really not so difficult to oppose 
the world as to excel on conventional lines where the competition 
is very much keener. This is our only small grumble. Tho 
accounts of Savonarola, William the Silent, Tycho Brehe, 
Cervantes, Giordano Bruno, Grotius, Voltaire, Hans Andersen, 
Mazzini, William Lloyd Garrison, Thoreau, and Tolstoy are most 
attractive. The authors might continue their rescarches into 
the history of slavery and write a biography of that heroic 
reformer, Granville Sharp. 


The Story of the Massachusetts Committee of Public Safe fy. 
(Boston: Wright and Potter.) —This substantial volume gives 
a detailed account of the semi-official organization through which 
the people of Massachusetts helped the Federal and State 
Governments in the war. The Governor nominated a hundred 
leading citizens of all parties and creeds, and they in turn 
elaborated a wonderful voluntary machinery. The Committee 
took a lively interest in recruiting, in Federal loans, in the 
settlement of labour disputes, in the voluntary food rationing, 
in the conservation of fuel, and so on. Massachusetts may be 
proud of the record. 


Indiseretions of the Naval Censor. By Rear-Admiral Sir 
Douglas Brownrigg. (Cassell, 12s. 6d. net.)—The Censorship 
exercised by the Admiralty during the war was more consistent 
and more efficient than the Censorship directed from the War 
Office and the Foreign Office. Sir Douglas Brownrigg, who was 
Chief Naval Censor throughout the war, describes in this amusing 
and very indiscreet book how he did his work. As to the loss 
of the ‘ Audacious,’ the attempted concealment of which was 
the one foolish mistake made by the Admiralty in its dealings 
with news, he tells us that Mr. Churchill went down to the House 
resolyed to announce the disaster, but was intercepted by Lord 
Fisher, who “‘cajoled and threatened and browbcat him to such 
an extent” that he agreed to say nothing. As to Jutland, we 
are told that the Admiralty did not know any details until the 
afternoon of June 2nd, 1916-—two days after the battle—and 
that the wording of the blunt statement of losses issued that 
evening “ was not arrived at without intense care and thought 
and discussion’ by Mr. Balfour, Sir Henry Jackson, and dit 
Henry Oliver. The author says that he himself, on his own 
initiative, asked Mr. Churchill, who was out of office, to make a 
statement about the batile. He also persuaded Sir Julian 
Corbett to write the first coherent narrative of the battle that 
was issued by the Admiralty. The author was sharply repri- 
manded by Sir Eric Geddes as First Lord for allowing the public 
to know that Lord Jellicoe, whom Sir Eric Geddes had dismissed, 
had arranged for the Zecbrugge attack. Sir Douglas Brown- 
rige’s account of this incident is illuminating but not edifying. 
Some of the illustrations show why and how naval photographs 
were censored, 
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Some Sources of Human History. By W. Flinders Petrie. 
(S.P.C.K. 5s. net.)—This stimulating little book takes a wide 
survey of the history of man from the post-glacial period, showing 
why the civilizations of the Tigris and the Nile are regarded 
ag the oldest, and emphasizing the importance for history of 
art, architecture, law, place-names, coins, and so on. Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie incidentally pleads for the study of 
neglected Greek and Roman historians. But when he says that 
*“* Thucydides has all the honour which should belong to the more 
clear-sighted and important narrative of Polybius,” he vainly 
challenges the literary verdict of many centuries. Whether the 
Peloponnesian War was so trivial an affair as Professor Flinders 
Petrie thinks is open to question. But Thucydides has always 
been and will always be read by a hundred people for every one 
that reads Polybius because he was a great writer whereas 
Polybius was not. 


The Confederation of Europe. By W. Alison Phillips. (Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. net.)—Professor Phillips has revised his excellent 
book on the Holy Alliance in this second edition and has added 
a chapter on the League of Nations. He is no believer in the 
League and expresses his misgivings very plainly. We must 
seek comfort in the doctrine that history does not repeat itself, 
and trust that the errors of the Holy Alliance may be avoided 
by the League. Professor Phillips discusses the effect of the 
exclusion of the Monroe Doctrine from the purview of the 
League, and repudiates the suggested analogy between the 
Confederation of the separate American Colonies and the present 
League of Nations. He does not think that democracies are 
necessarily pacific in temper, nor is he convinced that the nations 
will gladly submit to an international rule of law. Professor 
Phillips’s new chapter deserves attentive reading, in the light 
of the preceding narrative of the experiment that failed a 





century ago. 





The Story of a Swiss Poet. By Maric Hay. (Berne: F. 
Wyss. 20 fr. net.)—This pleasant book is a memoir of Gottfried 
Keller, the Swiss novelist, the centenary of whose birth was 
celebrated at Zurich last year. The author has woven into her 
narrative somewhat detailed summaries of Keller's stories, 
which range over a wide field and include Swiss mediaeval 
legends as well as modern themes. <A portrait of Keller is pre- 
fixed to the book, which is a most creditable specimen of Swiss 
printing. 


With the * Aurora’ in the Antarctic, 1911-1914. By J. K. 
Davis. (Melrose. 18s. net.)—Lieutenant-Commander Davis 
was the master of the old Dundee whaler used by the Australian 
Antarctic Expedition under Dr. Mawson. The expe ition set 
itself the purely scientific task of exploring the coast-line west- 
ward from the Ross Sea and did not seek to reach the South Pole. 
This valuable book, virtually the master’s log expanded and 
fully illustrated with small charts, plans, and photographs, 
describes with much precision the nature and results of the 
‘ Aurora’s’ repeated cruises in the dangerous South Polar seas. 
The author is at pains to show, by comparative charts, how far 
the explorations contirmed or refuted the observations of Dumont 
d@’Urville and Wilkes in 1840, and of the very few other navi- 
gators who have ried to coast along this part of Antarctica. 
On the whole, the French and American explorers stood the test 
well, but Dumont’s “ Céte Clarie ’’ had vanished. Dr. Mawson’s 
ship and his land parties, working together, fixed for the first 
time the coast-line of Antarctica, in what is called the ‘“ Aus- 
tralian Quadrant.’ Lieutenant Commander Davis’s account 
of the work is well worth reading. He says incidentally that he 
found an Antarctic Robinson Crusoe—a sailor living very com- 
fortably by himself on Macquarie Island, where he was accumu- 
lating a store of oil from sea elephants. 


A Galloper at Ypres. By Licutenant-Colonel P. R. Butler 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.}—Colonel butler went out to 
Flanders early in October, 1914, with the Seventh Division, 
which concentrated at Bruges, advanced to Ghent to protect 
the Belgian retreat from Antwerp, and then retired by Thielt and 
Roulers to Ypres before the great German armies that were 
intended to march to the sea at Calais. Colonel Butler’s account 
of this little-known movement is interesting ; he pays a compli- 
ment to the small but efficient Belgian cavalry force which 
covered the Seventh Division. His narrative of the First Battle 





of Ypres, up to November 2nd, 1914, when he was wounded, 
ustrates the fog of war. 


He knew very little of what was 








happening, except in his own neighbourhood, although he was 
on the Headquarters Staff and personally attached to the 
General. He describes how one of our few acroplanes, unfamiliar 
at that time to most of the troops, was shot down by our own 
men, who were told by a Staff officer that it was an enemy 
machine. He was wounded while helping to rally the men 
retreating from the wood east of Veldhoek on November 2nd, 
1914; “they were not in a panic or moving out of a fast walk,” 
and they cheerfully turned about and formed a new line against 
which the Germans spent themselves in vain. The author’s 
mother, Lady Butler, contributes a coloured drawing of his 
chargers’ heads as a frontispiece. 


The Letters Patent of Southampton. Vol. II. Edited by 
H. W. Gidden. (Southampton: Cox and Sharland. 28s. net.)— 
The Southampton Record Society continues its admirable work 
of printing the records of the ancient borough. The new volume 
containing the letters patent from 1415 to 1612 includes some 
interesting economic documents, such as a Statute of Labourers, 
ascribed by the editor to 1496, fixing wages in various trades, 
and two Elizabethan letters relating to Southampton’s monopoly 
of the import of “all wynes called Malvesyes and other swete 
wynes of the grouth of Candy and Rotymo in the parties of 
Levant.” The monopoly was farmed out to influentia! courtiers 
like Leicester or Essex, who could see that it was not infringed 
by London or Bristol vintners. The editor contributes an Intro- 
duction. Borough records are such important sources of mediaeval 
history that all old towns ought to have active Record Societies 
like Southampton’s. 





With the Mad 17th to Italy. By Major E. H. Hody. (Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—This lively book will make the 
civilian understand the strenuous labours of the Army Service 
Corps, which is indispensable and yet rarely gets a word of com- 
mendation. The author was suddenly ordered on October 28th, 
1917, to take the 17th Divisional Supply Column by road from 
the Salient to Italy, whither the Twenty-third Division, to which 
the column was attached, was going in hot haste by rail to 
relieve the Italian Armies after Caporetto. Major Hody had 
to conduct some sixty heavy motor-lorries, with workshop lorries, 
to Ventimiglia by the night of November 9th. The route fixed 
for him was over eight hundred miles long, and avoided main 
roads and large towns, so that it was difficult to follow on the 
imperfect maps provided for the column, and often led through 
rough country. The lorries were continually breaking down, 
and the travelling repair staff were at work day and night. 
Nevertheless the column reached the Italian frontier at the 
appointed time, having travelled over eighty miles a day for ten 
successive days. It then went up into Lombardy and Venetia, 
and for three busy months helped to feed the British troops 
north and east of Mantua, especially in the Montello. Major 
Hody’s spirited narrative is not concerned with the war in general, 
but with his own particular work, and for that reason it is 
instructive as well as amusing. If we allow for the exceptional 
difficulties caused by the war, the story is a wonde ful tribute 
to the efficiency of road motor-transport. Most of Major 
Hody’s troubles were due to overworked and defective engines, 
lack of spare tires, and, in Italy, an insulflicient number of skilled 
drivers. We are sorry to learn from the Preface that the author 
died soon after he had completed his very readable book. 





Works or Rererence.—Mr. Austen-Leigh’s handy List of 
English Clubs (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, 7s. 6d. net) appears 
for 1920 in its twenty-eighth edition. The editor has allowed the 
names of the clubs in Moscow and Petrograd to stand, though 
all the members have probably been slaughtered by Lenin and 
the clubhouses confiscated. He does not mention any clubs at 
Baghdad or Jerusalem, but clubs must by now be in existence 
in both places; the Baghdad Golf Club is doubtless enjoying 
a new lease of life. The Musical Directory (itudall, Carte, 
6s. net) has reached its sixty-eighth year, and contains a surprising 
number of names, properly classified. The names of Professors cf 
Music in London alone fill seventy double-columned pages. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


—— sa 
Beach (Mrs. W. Hicks), Shuttered Doors, cr 8vo.......... (J. Lane) net 7/0 
Bishop (H.C. W.), A Kut Prisoner, cr 8V0.........-.666+- (J. Lane) net 6/6 
Blake (lucy), Dreams and Realities, cr 8VO............ (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Blunt (W. 8.), My Diaries, Part 11. 8vO........c0cecceses (Secker) net 21/0 
Bryant (Sophie), Moral and Keligious Edueation, cr 8vo (E. Arnokl) net 6/0 
Carpenter (K.), Pagan and Christian Creeda, 8vo....(Allen & Unwin) net 10/6 
Chesterton (G, K.), The Superstition of Divorce. .(Chatto & Windus) net 5/0 
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Christ of the Soldier (The), ed. by F. L. Wiseman, cr 8vo....(W.C.0.) net 2/6 
Cieszowski (A.), The Desire of All Nations (Students* ‘Christian Movement) uet 10/6 
Collins (J. ay Revisited, 8vo......... F. Unwin) net 10/6 
Collinson tei ), A Student’s Love Songs, ‘18mo. . (Heat Cranton) net 2/6 
Coutts (F.), The Spacious Times, and others, cr 8vo......(J. Lane) net 6/0 
Daily Mail Ideal Labour Saving Home, Svo............(Simpkin) net 6/0 
Dander (M. M.), Airman’s International Dictio 18mo ..(Griffin) net 6/0 
Dearmer (P.), The Power of the Spirit, cr 8vo... .( ford Univ. Press) net 8/4 
Diluot (F.), The New America, cr 8vO.............-+-++-(F. Unwin) net 5/0 
Dovghty (C. M.), Mansoul, cr Svo........ (Selwyn & Blount) net 7/6 
Ellis (Capt. A. D.), The Story of the Fifth Australian Division, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 16/0 
Euclid in Greck, Book I., with intro. and notes by Sir T. L. Heath, cr 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Fels (Mary), Joseph Fels: his Life-work, er 8vo....(Allen & Unwin) net 6/0 
Frankau (G.), oe Jackson, Cigar Merchant, er 8vo..(Hutchinson) net 7/6 
Gault (Lt.-Col. A.), Padre Gault’s Stunt Book, er 8vo....(W.C.O.) net 3/0 
Glazebrouk ( M. he Letter and the Spirit, cr 8vo..... -(Murray) net 6/0 





ek 5. ‘Diar y of a Lialsom Officer in Italy, 1918, cr 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 
A Primer of French Pronunciation, cr 8vo. .(Methuen) 
2. eer (Blackwell) net 
cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 


Goldsmith ( 


Grace (8. W.), 
Gr (F.), The Confessions of a Private, 
Gri ushaw (Beatrice), The Terrible [sland, 
Hamelius (P.), Mandeville’s Travels, Vol.1,, Text, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 
ae aa (Kimpton) uet 3 
Herbert (G.), The English Works of, 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5 
Hill (G. F.), Medals of the Renaissance, .. (Oxford Univ, Press) net 5 
Howard (Kathleen), Confessions of an Opera Singer, 8vo..(K. Paul) net 
Huxley (A.), Limbo (Short Tales), cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
—_ (Gertie de 8, Wentworth), A Very Bad Woman, cr 8vo (Laurie) net 
Jardine (E. E,), Practical Science for Girls, cr 8vo........ (Methuen) 
Joues (EF. W.), Principles of Anatomy as Seen in the Hand (Churchill) net 
Keith (A.), The Engines of the Human Body, &vo (Williams & Norgate) net 
Kellett (Josephine), That Friend of Mine: a Memoir of Margaret McArthur, 
(Swarthmore Press) net 


CPR EVQ. cecccccevsccccscceccessesescseseesecces 
Kerruish (Jessie D.), Miss Haroun Al-R: ischid. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
King (A, G.), 500 Plain Auswers to Direct Questions on Steam, Hot Water, 

and Vacuum Heating, SV0.........ccececes: (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Kossovo : Heroic Sonus of Serbs, trans. by Helen Rootham (Blackwell) net 
Lamb (J.), The Running and Maintenance of the Marine Diesel Engine, 

MD dadcbnedecrbdde ret cccduenisdcvcessaonpecswnnkent (Griffin) net 
Laurens (Dr. G.), Ote-Rhino- y-Lar yngology for the Student (J. Wright) net 
Leadbitter (1, Shoph rd’s Warning, cr 8vo...... (Allen & Unwin) net 
Lewis (H. R.), Making Money from Hens, cr 8vo...... (Lippincott) net 
Little Flower of Paradise (A), by Kathleen's Aunt ..(Marshall Bros.) net 
McAdie (A.), Principles of Acrography, Svo............-- (Harrap) net 2 
Mackenzie (Col, J. 8, F.), A Night Raid into Space, er 8vo (Hardinghain) net 
Mais (S. P. B.), Books and their Writers, cr 8vo........ (G. Richards) net 
Malone (Col, M. P.), The Russian Republic, cr 8vo..(Allen & Unwin) net 
een Creek: FORE, GF BOD: inc ces cevkcscescvecenecwed (Secker) net 
Millard (T. F.), - mocraev and the Eastern Question ( —e & Unwin) net 


Mitchell (Rev. | The t pward Life, er 8vo artridge) net 


5 athan (M.), ite South African Commonwealth. .( Hodder & Stoughton) net < 
Naval Guns fn Flanders, 1914-1915, by “ L. F. ™ 8vo. .(Constable) net 

Nurseries of Heaven, ed. by G. V. Owen and H, A. Dallas (K, Paul) net 

Osborne (J. L.), Arthur Rugh Clough, 8vo...........+.. (Constable) net 


Parmoor (Lord) and others, The Famine in Europe (Swarthmore Press) net 
Peake (C. M, A.), Eli of the Downs, er 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Peel (Ethel), Recollections of Lady Georgiana Peel, 8vo....(J. Lane) net 
Phelps (W. L.), The Advance of English Poctry in the 20th Century, cr 8vo 
(Allen & Unowtn) net 
Physiology and National Needs, ed. by W. Halliburton (Constable) net 
A Story of the 2/4th Os zs nani and Buckinghamshire 





Rose (Capt. G. K.), 

RE SONS, QOD so x.6.56.05.00:669006 0506085 soaED Eee (Blackwell) net 
Rose (W, N.), Mathematics for Engineers, Part 11...(Chapman & Hail) net 
Sanders (Ruth M.), The Pedlar, and other Poems (Selwyn & Blount) net 
Slemons (J. M.), The Nutrition of the Spirit....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Sinith (L. Y.), The Romance of Alreraft, cr 8vo........ (G, nore mer 
Spence (L.), An Encyclopedia of Occultism, roy 8vo....(Routledge) net 
Thomas (J. L.), God and My Birthright, 8vo......(Marshall Bros.) net 
Thortey (Ww. ), Fleur-de-Lys, cr 8vo ....... ..+..(Heinemann) net 
Trombert (A.), Profit-Sharing, cr 8VO.........00008 ..(P. 8. King) net 
Turner (J. H.), A — ” in the World, cr 8vo....... ececcee (Cassell) net 
Vanardy (V.), The Iwo-Faced Man, cr 8vo..... .(Jarrold) net 


Walker (Caroline), Old Worid Yesterdays, cr 8vo. wyn & Blount) net 
Warthin (A. 8.) and Wether (C, V .), The Medical As pects of Mustard Gas 
OE GO OU 65.6 nk 66566 5.0-600060:5 0060550084008 (Kimpton) net 
Wilcox (E, W.), Poetical Works of, cr 8V0..........eeee08 (Nimmo) net 
Williamson (R, T.), Diets and Articles of Food Suitable for Diabetic 
PO BU 0.068680 se cane anocbascenneanes (Sherratt & Hughes) net 
H. A.), Physiology of Farm Animals, Part I 








Wood (T, B.) and Marshall (T. hia 
DD vctsavascrsenccuasens seen ieee ect wo net 16/0 
—THLO- LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OGTAINABLE ONLY OF 


LIBERTY “ ce, Ltd., REGENT 5T.,¥. 1, . COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Write for a copy of our illustrated 
R EAL ! R , S H Linen List, No. 40P. Sent post free. 
BED Li N EN It describes Linen Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, Bedspreads, Toilet Sets, Towels, 


and ali kinds of linens for the Bedroom. 


CLEAVER Lid. BELFAST 


at Makers prices. 
RGBINGON & 


now exhibiting at the Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia, No. 46 


Gronnd Floor, the Principal Room 
Modern Home inexpensively Decorated and Furnished 


Hamptons are 
of 


throughout —..d cxempiilying @ ceries of 
Specially Attractive Colour Schemes. 
For illustrations, in Colour, sce Hamptons’ Ideal Home Book! vf 


HAMPTON & SONS LD. Patt wat cast, 


‘DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Phree grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-tritisn 
Fe xhibition. The only Crand Prize aw: irded to a 
| British Firm for Watchea, Clocks, and Chronometers 
The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
| Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ (: 
NEW CATALOGUE free en applicatien. 
iE. DENT and bp Ast, 
Makers of the Creat Westrilneter Clock, Big Ben. 
€i STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 BOYAL “EXCHANGE, £6. 5. 


BY SPEC bAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 








ympasses, | 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 


Builders & Decorators, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETU. 














ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OI;L 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Aiso prepared ina GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair, 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d, Of Stores, 
Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


A_ PEACE RISK. 





Whe is carrying yeur death Risk 2 


is it yeur Family, 
or 
a Life Aasurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
PRINTED BOOKS 
Meus SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, $4 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, on TUESDAY, 10th FEBRUARY, 1920, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
PRIN TED BOOKS, comprising z the : /. rty of the Late Sir Clements Mark 


ham, K.C.B.; the Prope rty of Mrs. H, Weldon, of 15 Bolton Gardena, 8.W. 
the Property or F. ©. Stewart, Esq., of i7 ‘Gens nor Road, 8.W.1; the Propert y 
of the Rew, A, T. Grant (deceased), of the Red House, Wemvss Castle; the 


Property of the Right Hon, Lord Knaresborough; the Property of Mrs. Parker, 
of Broomfields, Wilmington; the Property of W. H, Campion, Esq., C.B., of 
Danny, Hassocks ; the Property of the late A. D, 8. de Vahl, Kaq., of 97 Lancaster 
Gate, W. ; the Property of A. G. B, Russell, Esq., Rouge Croix ; and the Property 
of the late Sir W. H. Weldon, K.C.V.0., of the College of Arms, 

May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 


FOR SALE. 


ITH VACANT POSSESSION, : 

PLACE, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—On tly 
ight of 2 golf links and the sea. A fine commodivu 
with about 8 acres; 6 reception, billiard, 2 bath 
large play-room convertible into garage ; carriage 
approach ; nicely timbered grounds and 2-acre paddock, in all 8 acres; equally 
suitable for a high-class hotel, ins titution, or scholastic establishment, I 

Sale by Private Treaty (or by Auction February llth next),—Apply GODD ARE 
& salina, 196 ‘Piccadilly, W. 1, 


| 2 SALE, Finishing SC HOOL Sor G IRLS, with Domestic 





: Ww 
LATCHINGTON 
Sussex Downs, in s 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
and 20 bed and dressing-rooms ; 






Science Department, in Home Counties. Over 40 pupils paying from 
105 to 120 guineas per annum, in addition to extras. Gross receipte between 
£5,000 and £6,000; uet profit this year over £1,500. Negotiations would be 
opened with a suitable successor or successors able to pay down £1,000, the 
balance of purchase money being paid by instalments.—lor further partic lars 


apply T3104, coo TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., School Transfer Agents 
158- 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 1 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VAGANT AND WANTED. 
bh alla RSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
ifora WOMAN LECT RER in the Women’s Primary 


A vacancy has oceurre 


Departinent. . 
It. is desirable that the Lecturer should be qualified to give instruction 


of the foliowing :—(1) Principles and Prac tice of Education with special refer 
ence to younger children; (2) Art; (3) Handwork; and (4) Needlework 

The Lacturer will have the status of Lecturer in the University. 

Stipend £250 per annum. Duties to commence, if possible. on April 26th 

Two copies of app fications ar = testii nonials should be sent, not owhoag th An 
February 25th, the undersigne from whom further particulars may b 


obtained. 


in two 


to 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretar 
Os SWE PRY EDU‘ rIoON COMMIT! 
HEAD-M ASTER OF SCHOOL OF ART 


The Oswestry Education Committet invite applications for the os of Head- 
Master of the Oswestry School uf Art. Appointment from April ist, 192 Salar 
} ; vs = 
00, with opportunities for aay work. 
” era by the undersigned 


elved by February 17th, 1920 


Applications should be rec 
be obtained 
u 


' 
from whom all further particulars may 
18 Arthur Street, Oswestry 


January 3ist, 1920 


W. FERRINGTON 
Clerk to the Commitice 
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U NIVER 


TY OF EDINBURGH. 
LECTURUSHIP IN TPALIAN, 








The University Court will shortly proce 41 to appoint a LECTURER on 
(VALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, and they invite applications, 
The Tenure of the Lectureship will be for a period of FIVE YEARS, with 


clizibility for reappointment or for such shorter period as may be arranged. 
annual increments of £10 to £450 


The salary is £ 400 per anaum, rising by 
per annum 

he appointment will run from the commencement of next academical 
year on Ist October, 1920, 


Applicants are requested to se wd four <¥ copies of their letter of application, 
with any testimonials they may desire to submit, to the SECRETARY to the 
UNIVERSITY, before the end of February. 

WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the Universi’ y. 


TNIVERSITVY OF EDINBURGH. 

} CHAIR OF GERMAN, 

The Vuiversity Court will shortly proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR to th 
newly dnetitute oad Chair of Cerman at a salary of £9090 per anmum, and they 
invite applications, 


The appointment will run from the commencement of next academical year 
on Ist October, 1920, 
Applicants are reques 


with any testimonials they 


ren Copies of their letter of « rppl ication 
to submit, to the SECRET ARY to the 


«l to send fom 
may desire 


UNIVERSITY, before the end ot February, 
WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the University. 
ae * * OF. EDINBURGH. 
} CHALK OF FORESTRY, 

‘The University Court will shortly proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR to the 
mowly instituted Chair of Forestry at asalary of £1,200 per annum, and they 
juvite applications. 

The appointment will run from the cominencement of next academical year 
on Ist October, 1929, 

Applicants are requested to send fourteen cop'es of their letter of application, 


with any testimoniels they may desire to submit, to the SECRETARY to the 


{ NIVERSLITY, before the end ot March, 
WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the University, 
R fae ee * nm &2 % EF w& 
Applications are inviled for appointments as INSTRUCTOR LIEUTENANTS 
in the Royal Navy | 


Candidates must be under 20 vears of age, have had a University training 


aud bave taken an Llonours Dezree in Mathematics, Science, or Engineering 
they should also have had some teaching experience. 
The rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry fo a maximum of £949 


per annum as Tostruector Commander. Promotion, by selection, to Instructor 
Captain, iz also ope, with a maxhnaum of £1. per annum. 

Revired pay, to officers over 40 years of age, after 12 years’ service, range: 
from £300 per aenum for an Tnstrector Lieutenant to a maximum of £900 for 
an lustructor Captain. according to length of service. Service pension is also 
allowed! to officers if invalided before becoming eligible for retired pey. 








For further particulars apply in the first instance to 
THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
Whitehall, SW. 1 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


| RISTOL 


Wanted. to commen 
TRESSES in a Day Continuation School. Spe 
History, Domestic Subjects, or Physical Tiaining required, 
or more of the following as subsidiary subjects: Nature Study, 
Music, liywiene, Sick-nur-ing, and Intant Care. 

Salary Grade 2 of the Seale, £160, rising by £10 annually to £ 
service taken Into consideration in fixing initial salary. 


SEVERAT ASSISTANT MIS- 
‘ial qualifications in Vngtish, 
together with one 
Geography, 


duties afier Master. 





00. Previous 


Forms of application, to le returned by 21st February, may be obtained 
bv sending a stamped addies-ed foolscap envelope to 
Guildhall Bristol WM. AVERY ADAMS, 
#h February, 1920 Secretary for Education. 
aitags EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Applications are invited fer the post ef DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
salary £1,250 per annum. inelusive. 


Form of application and schedule of duties may be obtained from the under- 
signed by sendines stamped addressed foolscenp enve lope, and should be returned 


not later than [st March, 1920, morked “ Director’ 
Geildhall, Brisvei. WM. AVERY ADAMS, 
4th February, iv20 Secrets ary for Edneaiion, 


| HIGH SC HOOL FOR GIRLS 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS wanted for General Subjects, with special 
qualifications in Handwork aud Art. Commencing salary according to quvali- 
fications, but not less Cian £160 per year.—-Forms of application from the under- 
signed, to be completed and returned immediately to A. C. BOY DE, Education 


ARLINGTON 


Office, Dartington. 
\ ERCHISTON CASTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 
Applications for the above post, with six copies of recent testimonials, to he 


—_ by Wednesday. February 25th, to the HEAD-MASTER, Merchiston Castle 
Ldinburgh, from whom full particulars can be obtained. 
The Head-Master appointed must be prepared to enter on his duties on April 


29th, Lyzu, 


| E MOBIL ISED OFFICER required, knowledge of y ARM 

WORK. 
some secretarial work. 
Frent College, Derbyshire. 


\ ASTERSHITPS.--V AC ANCIES FOR st MME R ‘TERMS in 

(1) PUBLIC SCILOOLS for France, Maths., Science, Eng., Modern Lang 
i Bgesies, fe. (2) Good Prep. Schools, SENLOR POSTS at home and abroad 
f@ salaries from £500 to £600. Applications invited. —-FPUTURE CAREER 
ASSOCTATLION, Messe2. Needes & Wimberley, 55 VICTORIA STREET, S.-W. 1 

{AMBRIDGE UNIVE RSITY , R. \INING € COL LEGE FOR 

} SCHOOLMASTERS. -A LECTURER on EDUCATION is required; 
a Graduate In Honours, Adequate school experience essential—Apply PRIN- 
CIPAL, Warkworth Mouse, Cambridge, 


NG LISH HIGH 
J) Wented, at Easter, 
stinges, Cood experience essential, 
\pply Mies CHARTERS, Limwood, Harrogate. 


NIVERSTITY WOMAN (Hons. Mod. 
takes all kinds RESEARCH, 7 xing, French, German, 
Danish translation.—* Mk,,” Phenix Lodge Mansions, 


Gentleman, bachelor. Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


( ‘ON: ST ANTINOPLE.- 
Hon, Deg. in Modern Lan- 
0), wilh capitation feces, 


SCHOOL, 
HWEADMISTRESS, 
Initial salary £2 





Lang. Trip.) under. | 
Italian, Spanish, 
WwW. & 


Dutch, 


Supervision of men, experience with animals. care of buildings. 


AUTHORITY, 


SCILOOL, 


EDUCATION 


EN BIGHSHIRE 
D boys’ 


RUABON COUNTY INTERMEDIATE 

Applications are hereby invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of th 
School. 

The Head-Master will receive a fixed stipend of £180 per annum, and a Caplia- 
tion payment for each Scholar in the School calculated on such a scale, uniform 
or graduated, as may be fixed irom time to time by the School Governors, at the 

rate of not less than £1 103, nor more than £3 a year, but in no case shall the 
salary be less than £500 per annum, i 
The Head- Master will also be provided with a house free of rent, rates, and taxoa 


above 


Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a British Universit and a 
knowledge of Welsh is desirable, 
The person appointed will be required to carry out, and he subject to, the 


provisions of the Denbighshire Intermediate and Technical Education Scheme 
No. 11, and any amendment thereof which may be hereafter made is tha 
same relates to the Ruabon County Intermediate School. 

Candidates who desire the receipt of their application to be acknowlod 


SO far 


ged should 





enclose a stamped, addressed postcard, Canvassing disqualifies, 


Applications, endorsed “ Head-Master, Ruabon County School,” com. 
| panied by copies of three recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned on or 
} before the 13th March, 1920 —10 copies of the form of application and of the 
| testimonials to be sent by each Candidate, 
} Education Offices, Ruthin, 7. C. DAVIES, M.A 

23rd January, 1920, Seeretary and Director of Educati n, 
Dp» BIGHSHIRE “EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
COLWYN BAY col NTY SCILOOL. 

| Applications are hereby invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above 
| School, the duties to commence in September, 1920, 

Commencing salary £550 per annum, 

Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a British University, and a 


, the Final Examination for the Teachers’ Certificate granted by the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


knowledge of Welsh is desirable. 

Candidates who desire the receipt of their 
should enclose a stamped, addressed vosteard, Canvassing disqualifies, 
Applications, endorsed “ Head-Master, Colwyn Bay County 
accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, must reach the under 
| on or before the 13th March, 1920-10 copies of the form of application 
| of the testimonials to be sent by cach Candid ate. 
' 

} 


application to be acknowledged 


aad 


ms 






a 
i 


DAVITS, M.A., 
ps Director of Edu: 


COMMITTEE, 


Education Oifices, Ruthin, 
23rd January, 1920), 


ANCASHIRE 


| ‘The Lancashire Education Committee are > at present organizing a Temporary 
Training College at Lancaster for EX-SERVIC E MEN of good general education 
It is proposed 
leading to 


Board of 


iene alion 


EDUCATION 





| who desire to be trained for teaching in Elementary Schools. 
to open the College after Easter, and to provide a ‘iwo-Year Course 


| Education. The Committee invite applications for the following 
(a4) A LECTURER in ENGLISH. 
(6b) A LECTURER in HISTORY. 
(cr) A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS 
(4) A LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY. 
Candidates should hold an Honours Degree or other special qualification for 
the position, and must. have had some teaching experience in institutions jor 
Hiigher Education, but not necessarily in a Training College. 
Owing to the temporary nature of the College, the appointments will be for 
two years only. Salary £400-£600 a year (non-resident), according to qualitica- 
tions.—Further particulars and forms of application (which must be returned 


posts; 


and SCIENCE 


before Saturday, February 28th) may be obtained from the DIRECTOR of 
BE DU c AT ION, County Offices, Preston. 
BOROUGH Or NORTHAMPTON, 


Epc ATION COMMIT TER, 


C 10U NTY 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR AND SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, 
Applications are invited fur the position of Director and Secretary for Education 
(combined) for the County Borough of Northampton,at a commencing salary 
of £800 (inclusive) per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,000 
(inclusive) per annum. 
Forms of application, with particulars, may be obtained from the undersigned, 
and should be returned not later than Monday noov, February 16th, 192 
Canvassing, either direetiy or indirectly, will be considered a disqualificat i ma, 
Guildhall, Northampton, HERBERT HANKINSON, 
January 19th, 1920. Town Clerk, 


ARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS. 


Wanted, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for GENERAT. SUBJECTS with special 
qualifications in Handwork and Art. Commencing salary according to qualitica 
tions, but not less than £160 per year. 

Wanced, for Summer Term, CLASSICAL MISTRESS, good Degree and experi 
ence necessary for preparation of candidates for the School and Higher € ert ific t 
Examinations and University Scholarships essential. Commencing salary 
not less than £220 per year. Scale under consideration. 

Forms of application from the undersigned to be completed and returned 
immediately, A. C. BOYDE, Education Office, Darlington 


Phas NTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
EDUCATION COMMETTEE, 





FOR 





The Commitier propose to ap point an Officer as INSPLCTOR OF SCILOOTS 
AND ASSISTANT CLERK, and invite applications for the post. Candidates 
must be graduates of a British University, must have had experience in the 
organization of schools, and be qualified to conduct general inspections of schools 
of all types. 

Salary £550 per annum, 
£50 (with no bonus). 


rising to £700 per annum by annual increments of 





Applications must be on forms to he obtained from the undersigned, fo whom 
| they must be returned not later than Wedne-day, February Isth. 1920. 
Education Office, JAMES SMYTH, 
Katharine Street, Croydon, Cierk. 

3rd February, 1920. 

OWELL’'S GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, LLANDAFF, CARDIFF, 

HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED at the commencement of September, owing 
to the resignation through ill-health of the candidate recently appointed, 
Applicants must hold a Degree or its equivalent from a british University. Salary 
not under £509 per annum, ‘The Covernors also provide board, residence, ant 
laundry. Age not to exceed 45, Application forms to be obtained from the 
undersigned on reccipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and must bs 
returned to me not later than ry ‘bruary 21st, 

The School is a Day and Boarding >< hool Lecoznized by the Board of Education 

17 Church Street, ARTiILUR WALDRON, 

Cardiff. Clerk to the Governors 
ANCHESTER oH 1 L DR! ENS HOSPITAL, 


r ENDL EBURY. 


~ 
PROBATION ERS for three years’ cons t, Applicants inmust hay ived 
a good general education._-Apply MA'TR¢ 
HORTHAND TYPIST, own machine, wishes for work to 
do AT HOME,—Write “£.B.," 8 Convent Gardens, N. Kensington, W. iL. 
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— 
‘TTNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
gomen from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretary. 


NAASS MEETING on “NrEEep ror WoMEN IN PARLIAMENT.” 
N Organized by the National Council of Women and the National 
inion of Societies for Equal Citizenship, in QUEEN'S HALL, LANGHAM 
PLACE, W, (Sole Lessees: Messrs, Chappell & Co., Ltd.), on THURSDAY, 
jth FEBRUARY, at 8 p.m. Speakers: The Rt, Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, 
ALP. (public engagements permitting) ; the VISCOUNTESS ASTOR, M.P. ; the 
Rt. Hon. Sir DONALD MACLEAN, K.B.E., M.P.; the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR 
HENDERSON, 4L.P. Chairman: Mrs. OGILVIE GORDON, D.Se., Ph.1) 
‘picket@ at N.U.S.E.C., 62 Oxford Street, W.1, and at N.C.W., Parliament Man- 
sions, Victoria Street, 8,W. 1. rved Seats, £1 1s., 7s. 6d., 58.; Unreserved, 
9s, 6d. and Is. 


tes 


U NIVERS 


No one can be accepted for entrance as a Medical Student without a formal 
application being submitted for the conside ration of the Faculty of Medi ‘ine, 

Applications for admission in the ensuing Summer Session must be ia the 
hands of the DEAN of the FACULTY of MEDICINE not later than Saturday, 
iith February. 

Applicants should state their age, particulars of their general education and 
examinations passed, and, if they have beeu on War Service, full particulars 


of such Service, 
War BST FLA LD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8S. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., 
st idents are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of th 
ef London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examination to be held April26th-29th, 1920. Applications 
for eatrance should be sent in before April 12th, 1920. 

For Calendar and further particulars apply to 

The PRINCIPATI Vevtfield Colleze. Hampstead 


LECTURES, &c. 
LZ yY OF EBDPINSUREE. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the University. 


O.B.F. 


University 


x.W.3 


t COLLEGE, 


Qt EEN’S 





y PUBLIC LECTURES. 
WAR AND TITE ENGLISH CITIZEN, Professor C. J. B. GASKOIN, M.A,, 
on MONDAYS, February 9th, 16th and 2%rd at 5 p.m. 
1, WAR AND THE LIBERTY OF THE CITIZEN: the Pedigree of * Dora.” 


2, WAR AND THE PURSE OF THE CITIZEN: the Payment of War Bills, 
Wark AND SoctaL Lire: the Social Ladder in Time of War. 
Tickets of invitation from the SECRETARY, 43 Marley Street, by sending a 
ataraped, addressed envelope, 
ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.-—Tuesday, 
THESIGER “The Web 


JZ February 10th, at 8 p.m, Mrs. ERNEST on 
ef Life.” Friday, February 15th, at 3.50 p.m., C. DIXON-KINGHAM on 
* Kugenies.’ Admission Free 

YHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


‘| 
reapiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations, Delicate children improve quickly. 

1 Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 


introduces into human evolution a new principle-—Discovery of the 
i It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Breathing 


Address 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
te BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD, Students 
ere trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
6n the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacroase, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—Yor prospectus apply Sceretary. 


Se OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
tt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C. G, 
Bontefiore, M.A. ; See. : Mr, Arthur G, Symonds, M.A,-—For information concern- 
ing Scholarsisips and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glasa- 
houses, egetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
{ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
th practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date, Non- 
also received, Ha't-Term Leg.ns Ist March.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
Kingstone, near Canterbury, 


oF 














removed 
eutdoor lite, wi 
residents 
PEAKE, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
({ ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climats 

and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
nsure that all the giris’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 

buiiding up of charecter and the formation of good habits 

Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


is sunny, dry, 


and to 
to th: 
Pupils are 
i lee GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Vider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L. C, DODD, 


rYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
T' 1.V ‘ 


ress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville Oxiord, 
JERSEY 


Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDs.— 
e Thorough modern education at a modcrate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 


schoo! buildings, with good plying grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mist ress. 


MIVEORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, thorough 

education on modern lines for girls, Games, gardening, domestic science. 
funny, airy house with beautiful grounds, Principals: Miss ROGERS, Oxf. School 
oi Geouravhy. London Univ, ; Miss MAU DSMITH, Hist, Tripos, Camb.,M.A.Du», 


- 


met at Euston, 


SEAFORD. 


Coliege, 


LONDON.| 


DGEBURY PARK, 
GOUDHURST, KENT, 


B® 


A NEW 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 
HMead-Mistress: Miss D. F, HUNTER, B.Se., Lond, 


Board and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term. 


Bedgebury Park fs situated 280 fect above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent, The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 20) 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home, 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. 

The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Upland: 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities. 


HL Son8BPFrrtRES BD 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 


Principal—Miss WAl 
ik NGHOLY “SCHOOL, 





LIS, 
Tele,: ‘Watford 616," 


HINDHEAD. 


Term began on January 20th, 
Prospectus on application to Mias F. M. 5. BATCHELOR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


| _ Prospectus cn application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
| Newnham College (Historical ‘Yripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Colleze 


FOREIGN. 

q\DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— Ist-class Boarding Schoo! 
Bd for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE. Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortab!: 
house. Tennis court. Escort from London.—For illus. Pros. apply to Princip’. 
JARIS.—EDUCATiIONAL HOME for few ELDER 
GIRLS, French language, literature and history. Music, art, domesti 
subjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, &c. Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 

by central heat.—Particulars from Miss COCHRAN, Heathcot, near Aberdeen. 
{WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, etc Summer and Winter Sports 
Escort from London.—For prospectus and particulars write to Principals, Mnu 

RUFER 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
f OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 
tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this boo 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{ Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
AT AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
ge of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina 
tious to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Larly applications should be made 


Apply M ‘srs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, 1.C 


kK ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by th 


a 











Army Council, Magnificent buiidings in beautiful situation, 340 fect abo 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master, H, V, PLUM, M.A, 


SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
High ground, overlooking City. 
Junior School, 


- 


bh 4 EDMUND'S 
Ss Fine healthy situation, 


Twenty acres of playing ficlds, Separate 





I'reparation for | niversities, Army, &c, 

For prospectus write to Rev, W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
| I TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the maximum value of £70 per annina will 
! be awarded upon an examination to be held on 20th February. EXHIBITIONS 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
might also be awarded if candidates of sufficient merit presented themselves 





Further information or a prospectus can be obtained from the Head-Mast: 
Dr. J. H. E. CREES. ‘There are valuable Leaving Scholarships to the Lniver 
sities, Reduced fees for sons of the clergy 


Public School Education. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS. 


Ps Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford 
Fine buildings, including Chay Laboratories, Gyinnasinm, Workshop, Bout 
house, &e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £598 


Entrance Scholarships, July,--Apply W. M, GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 
RAD Fis & OLLE G 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXALTBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 19 on September 2oth, 192, 
will be held in June at Bradfield Entry forms can be obtained from th 


HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Ber 
pO agen ag SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN 


D Oy iL. 


<8, 


SCHOLAR. 


SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £3) a year downwards, will | 
awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March 2nd, 192) Bovs examined at 
( BURSAR, Rossall, Fle-twood. 


Rossall and in London,—Apply, THE 





| WNELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS,  £70- 
1 £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition in 
March.— Particulars from the BURSAR, Felsted School, Ess>x, 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gaincd by Pupils 
of Mr. P. i. Lb. EVANS, M.A 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDILURST 18, 


INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITLES S& 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth, 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 





FILOCUTION. Mr. 
4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Vocabulary. Veice Production, Articulation, Reciting and ¢ ts ing 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES. Barristers, it ‘ 
Lecturers, and Ladies $46 Strand (West End), Wu4 
{TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults aud 
| sS Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils, Pri instruct ifd 


Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letturs tro Par 


ut Mansions, Leadon 


Pupils to Mx, A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Lediord Co 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
. : ae a . ie : ‘ : 4 LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
| aca Parents can obtain reliable information | PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS aud GRANTS LOANS 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes thereon. 
& for boys and yirls by sending full particulars of their Apply eECRETARIE 23, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
oat ‘ of fees, &e,) to y 7 
T' LORS. * Sicasrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., YEFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESC RIPTIV E LIST of 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 nt. paid 


teaching stafts of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information diificult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1.  Telephone—1136 Museum. 


'CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AI) PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephones : 6053 Central. 

(jesse OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
GABBITAS, TURING AND CO.,, 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, , + Regent 4926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in on} or as GOVERNESSES tn Private Familics, 
NO CHARGE FOR BEGISTR ATION. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
MMNHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journa!- 
istic and Secretaria! work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials froin about 80,00) words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 








MESSRS. 

















Authors’ MSS. typed.—RKRUNALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons London. E.C, 4. 
VYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad. ‘Tariff on 
application. ae te aap eos 
LB A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 
NUE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL booklet, “‘ How 


tu Make Money with Your Pon” (sent free to all applicants), will show 
you how. 
THREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST was the recent gratifying experience of a 
student of the school—a beginner. 
THE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Euitorial G,, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2, 


INSTITUTION, 


ZTARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWAR! CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


L OYAL 


For pi aoe - ars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
».O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, B.C, 4, 


‘TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—March 18th, Algeria, Tunisia, 


“Garden of Allah,” 32 days, 98 guns. April 24th, Spain—Madrid, 
Seville, Granada, Malaga, Gibraltar, Tangier, cte., 32 days, 98 gns.—Miss 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 

MISCELLANEOUS. © 


eo in BRONZE and other metals. Public and 
pe private ; mural and monumental.—J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.), 
Effingliam House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 

Studios and Works: FROME, Somerset. 








ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, dc.), Post free on applic ration to Mr. A, V. STOREY, 
Genera! Manager, Medical, &e, » Assocu., Ltd., 22 Craven | St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 


“AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own wn Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

= £2 ef Specimens sent free.—HENRBY DL. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
udon, W 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per al pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post tree. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850, 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post. value 


perre turn or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxiord Strect, Loudon, 


\OCKROACHES 


Estd, 100 O years. 


exterminated with BLATTIS, _ A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY Invented and auteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Used ip War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d., 
oy 6s., post free—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheflleid. 


O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 

ON-LHAMES. Free advice given on Investments, State amount available 
and a sclected list of Securities will be forwarded. 











Shar 5 per regularly 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ‘ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








GSTAAD. 


THE QUEEN OF 


Swiss WINTER Resorts. 





With 


Saanenmoser Montreux-Oberland Railway. 





ALPINE HORSE RACES. 


AVIATION. 


Apply to Information Office— 
GSTAAD HOTELKEEPERS SOCIETY, 
GSTAAD, SUISSE. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 180. 








Capital Authorised and issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, ne 000. Together £5,070,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ae ‘ £5,000,000 
. £10,070,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on ‘the Bank's Branches throu: ghout ‘the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for tixed periods on terms which may | 
on application. 


e ascertained 





“ INNOCENT AND SU FFERING” “ 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





4,700 CHILDREN 


under the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


must be fed. 


WILL YOU HELP 


to pay the 


FOOD BILL?P 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowrett Swany, M.A., 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable fe “ Waifs & Strays.” 
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THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES. at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 


SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls, 


NEED HELP 


Special Help is wanted for the Emergency Fund 
Patrons - - = ie MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEE N, 








President - - -R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.@, 
Vire-President - - - - = ADAURAL Viscount laa 
Chairman and Treas surer - - C. E£. MALDEN, Esq... M.A 
Chairman of *Ar eth a* Comm ittee - Howson F. Devin, Esq. 


s- i. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND, 
London Office : 


NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2. 


Joint Secretari 











WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are sstill 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED IS GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “* Barclays, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Sceretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1, 





nein ——— = — 















Tobacco 


Every tongue will 
be grateful for the 
unrivalled coolness 
of it. 


“KING'S 
HEAD” 


—a stronger blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 11id per oz 
Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 





“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


nem 53° 11 2/28 4/3 
ta 7' 


1/2 2/11 5/16 


hell & Son, Branch of the Impertal Tobacco 
Great Pritain and Ireland), Limited, 
Andrew Squore, trsiastsow 


Stephen Mite 
~oOmpan 


36 St 
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THE HEALING 
OF THE NATIONS 


The work of Medical Missions is Christianity 
in action on a world scale. The Missionary 
doctor is the ideal Christian missionary. 


THE 


LONDON 
MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


seeks increased support for its great medical 
enterprises in the mission lands of CHINA, 
INDIA, AFRICA and MADAGASCAR. 


The following annual statistics tell their own 
story. 


Medical 
Assistants. 


219. 


Patients 
(In & Out). 


304,284. 


L.M.S. 
Doctors & Nurses. 


44. 


Fees and Local Contributions. 


£22,715 10s. 1d. 


February 8 to 15 is the recognized Medical 
Week of the L.M.S. Generous contributions 
are invited towards the balance of expenditure 
upon this work (about {15,000). Special 
literature can be obtained from 16 New 
Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 





The new standard of world prices and the 
high cost of silver exchange have increased 
L.M.S. expenditure by at least £40,000 in this 
financial year. 


The Directors Invite Your 
Sympathy and Help. 


The ‘Treasurer of the Society is 
Mr. W. H. SOMERVELL, J.P. 


Gifts and correspondence may be sent to 
Rev. NELSON BITTON, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 
16 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 


=P 
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After Golt— 


—A Mustard Bath 


HOT bath after steady exercise 

in the open is always good, but 
it is nothing to be compared with the 
luxurious comfort of a Mustard-all- 
over-bath, 


The smoothness of the water, the 
warm glow of renewed circulation, the 
suppling effect to limb and joint, and the 
invigorating tonic to the whole system, 
make it a real beneficial pleasure. 


. 4 
eo. 


: Colman’s Bath Mustard 


; Use Colman’s Bath Mustard especially put up for 
: the bath. Or simply take two or three table- 
spoonfuls of Colman’s Mustard, mix it with a 
little cold water and stir it round in your bath. 


°° ee 
. 
° "Fags ees 


An interesting booklet by Raymond Blathwayt 
e will be sent free of charge cn application ta 
J. & J. Colman, Ltd., Norwich. 
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Pure Water to Drink 


UR constant care—our ceaseless responsi- 





bility—is to send forth to our friends pure 





water—water pure and fresh as it reaches us from 


THE CRISPED SPRING 


Whether touched with a little ‘ Scotch” or 
“Trish,” or charmed with the gifts of the orchard 





and spice garden—water itself is the real drink 


— indeed, it is the only possible drink. In 


ROSS'S cingerate 


we have the spring whispering of vigorous 
health and of purity; the orchard, the spice 
garden, and the gentle spirit Ariel of Cham- 
pagne convey their tender messages also; but 
of all the factors which contribute to the 
excellence of ‘ ROSS” we name—first in 


place and in power—Pure Spring Water, 


“ROSS PALE DRY” AND “ROSS ROYAL” 
are two distinct variations, as it were, of the 


same delightful melody of 


THE CRISPED SPRING 


We should like you to try 


both and choose for yourself, 





W. A. ROSS & SONS, LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. LIMITED, 
Authorised Capital £45,250,000. ©.0) Paid-up Capital - £8,417,335. 0.0 
Subscribed Capital £35,673,585 .10.0' Reserve Fund - £8,417,335. 0.0 


DIRECTORS. 
Tue Ricut Hox. REGINALD McKENNA, ge 


WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, ALEXANDER H, GOSCHEN, Esq., London, Deputy Chairmen, 


Tux Ricut Hox. LORD AIREDALE, Leeds, FRANK DUDLEY DOCKER, Esq., C.B., Birming- on Rieut Hon. LORD PIRRIE, K.P., Lon -— 

5m PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool. ham. oo MICHEL RODOCANAC HI, Esq, 

ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLE Y, Esq. .» Liverpool, FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. Londo 

WILLIAM BENNETT, Esq., London. H, SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. Sm T HOMAS ROY DEN, Bart.,C.H., M.P., Liverpool, 

WILLIAM T. BRAND, Es Lon ton, JOHN GLASBROOK, Esq., Swansea, Sm EDWARD D. STE RN, D.L. London, 

WALTER 8. M. BURN 8, keq., London. CHARLES GOW, Esq., London. EDMUND R, TURTON, Esq., M.P., Thirsk, 

Tur RT. Hox. LORD C RRNOG K, G.C.B., London. | StR HARRY CASSIE HOLDEN, Bart., London. | LEWIS H. WALTWHRS, Esq., London. 
TANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq., London. Lt.-CoL. CHARLES E. JOHNSTON, D.S.0.,M.C., | THE Ricut Hon, Sik GUY FLEETWOOD WIL80N 
JAVID DAVIES, Esq., M.P., Llaudinam, London. K.C, K.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., London. 

Tur Ricut Hoy. THE EARL or DENBIGH, C.V.0 CHARLES THOMAS MILBURN, Esq., London, WILLIAM liz’ THOMAS WY LEY, Esq., Coventr 


London. FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Esq., Birmingham. ’ Sin DAVID YULE, London. 





SAMUEL B. MURRAY, Esq., FREDERICK HYDE, Esq.. JOHN F. DARLING, Esq., C.B.E., Joint Managing Directors 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Joint General Managers: E. W. WOOLLEY, R. RICHARDS. H. MARE, J. G. BUCHANAN. 
BALANCE SHEE1, 31st December, 1919. _ 

LIABILITIES. £ s. d. £ 8. d. 

Capital Paid up Cash In hand (including Gold Coin Py O00. 006) eel Con at Bank 
2,869,079 Shares of £12 each, £2 10s. Od. paid 7,172,697 10 0 of England -» 60,216,796 0 If 
497,855 Fully paid Shares of £2 10s. Od. each 1.24. 44. 637 10 O | Cheques on cther Banks in transiti 8.050.607 8 4 
Money at Call and at Short Notice .. 18,438,151 14 4 

8.417, 335 O O | Investments :— 
Reserve Fund . ae ‘ 8,417, ‘335 0 0 War Loans, under cost (of which £428,067 10s. is Icdged for 
Dividend payable on 2nd February, 1920 a 530,292 2 | Public and other Accounts) and other British Government . 

Balance of Profit and Loss Account, as below .. 726.852 6 2 Securities _.+ 64,216,943 4 3 

Stocks Guaranteed by the British Government and Indian 
18,091,814 8 3 Railway Debentures 405.383 7 9 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts . 371,742,389 O | British Railway Debeature and Preference Stocks, British Cor- 
Acceptances on Account of Customers .. 29,014,568 4 5 poration Stocks aa 942.274 8 39 
Colonial and Foreign. Government Stocks “and Bonds {011,600 656 2 
Sundry Investments .. ; ne 727.227 1 2 
Bilis of Exchange... ms <a ee -_ ee 52.889.521 6 |} 


206, 899, 504 18 7 

. 162,966,744 16 0 
15,589,303 5 2 
29,014.568 4 § 
3,618,960 8 7 


Advances on Sevens and other Accounts .. 

Advances on War Loans wa 

Liabilities of Commons for Acceptances ey 

Bank Premises at Head Office and Branches 

Belfast Bank Shares :-— 

50,000 £12 10 0 Old Shares £2 10 O paid 

150,000 £12 10 0 New Shares £2 10 0 paid 
Cost .. i el i? ce = 51.7 208 00 
Less part Premium on Shares issued 7.810 0 0 


























— 759,690 0 0 
419,048,771 12 9 £418,848,771 12 9 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ending 31st December, 1919, Cr. 
£ s. d. 


£ 8. d. 
675,097 14 7 
8,079,460 i8 8 


By Balance from last Account a v 
+ Net profits for the year ending “Bist December, 1919, after 
providing for all Bad and Doubtful Debts ae oe. 


To Interim Dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. per 
annum, less Income Tax, pald 15th July, 1919 

. Dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum, 
less Income Tax, payable on 2nd February, 


522,211 th 4 


530,292 


475,202 | 


. Salaries and Bonus to Staff with H.M. rope 4 
250,000 0 
0 
0 
6 


and Bonus to other Members of the Sta 
. Special ‘‘ Peace’’ Bonus to Staff 
*’ Reserve for Depreciation of War Loans and 
Future Contingencies .. “4 i, 
. Bank Premises Redemption Fund 


000,000 
250,000 
: Balance carried forward to next account 726.852 





——_$_$__— 
£3,754,558 14 3 
—— oe 


£3,754,558 14 
—— 


Ww. G. a: 
A. H. GOSCHEN, F. HYDE, | Joint Managing Director 
F. W. NASH, Director. J. F. DARLING, | 
REVORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 
in accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1£08, we report as follows :— 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the cert ified Returns frcm the Kranches. We have satisfied 
_ Ives as to the correctness of the Cash Balances, Cheques on other Banka in transitu, and the bills of Exchange, and bave verified the correctness of the 
oncey at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained al! the tforimation 
and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a trie and correct view of the state of 
the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 
LONDON, 13th January, 1929, WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CuaRTERED ACCOUNTANTS, Auditors, 


re | mamnnnee iS THE acnteatnnateaieatan oF Schoen BELFAST BANKING es LTD. 


——+.— 





PRU S. B. MURRAY, 
RK. MCKENNA, Chairman. } Deputy Chairmen, \ HYDE 
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FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO i] 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET @ 


18 MOORGATE St LONDON EC2 











Smo ing ret 


Soft and Smooth 
to the Falate i 
Fine Natural Flavour 


it for Zoz | 








R &J.HILL LTD. | 
The Spinet House LONDON j} 
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INVESTMENT RISKS 


AND 


HOW TO AVOID THEM 


BY 
SIR JOHN ROLLESTON 








The call of to-day is q, Yet it is comprehen- 


for the highest rate sive, adequate and 
of interest with safety of correct. 
capital. 


q. It presents thesubject 
of investment in 
popular form, and shows 
the advantages of certain 
securities over others. 


¢, The general contents 

of the book are 
of intense practical in- 
terest. 


@[, it is short in length 

—a distinct ad- qj, it defines clearty 
vantage in the rush the dangers to be 
and tear of modern life. avoided. 


A complimentary copy will be sent post free to all applicants mentioning the “ Spectator.” 


INVESTMENT REGISTRY, LTD. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880). 


6 GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


DIRECTORS § 


The Right Hon. LORD MORRIS, K.C., P.C., D.C.1. (Chairman), 
The DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir E. DE BRATH, K.C.B., C.LE. 

A. G. COUSINS, C.B.E. (Managing Director). 
The Right Hon. VISCOUNT HILL. 

The Right Hon. VISCOUNT KNOLLYS, G.C.B. 

FREDERICK LAST. 

Lieut.-Col. W. SELBY-LOWNDES. 
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After the Earthquake 


@, Few Englishmen have proved for themselves what an earth- 
quake actually means. In such a calamity the very foundations 
of jife seem to collapse. The pillars of the earth tremble, and 
multitudes lie crushed, as under the naked hand of God. 


@, In some respects the Great War appears less bewildering 
than any cataclysm of nature; because it came about through 
the sheer wickedness of men. Yet now that it has ended in 
victory, we find ourselves like people on the morning after an 
earthquake. For the fabric of civilization has been shaken, and 
in some lands shattered. The former social order is crumbling 
and tottering. Men's minds and hearts have suffered shock. 
Many of their cherished standards and beliefs are sapped and 
undermined. To repair the material desolation is a lighter task 
than to build again the broken walls of faith and hope and love, 
which constitutes humen fellowship. 


@, And yet in spite of the earthquake, those things which 
cannot be shaken remain. The enduring facts corcerning God 
and duty and immortality stand where they stood from the be- 
ginning. In the fundamental Christian truths there is no variable- 
ness, though they may suffer passing eclipse. Whatever con- 
flicts convulse the world, the Rock of Ages abides unmoved. 


@. The Bible Society exists for a single object. It publishes 
everywhere the one Book which can be called universal—the 
Book which declares that God has made of one blood and loved 
with one love all races of men. For building up the temple cf 
human fellowship on earth there is no foundation except the 
Gospel of brotherhood, through reconciliation with the Eternal 
Father ; there is no instrument but the ancient reconciling Word ; 
there is no cement except the love and fear of God. 


G, No League of Nations can last which is not ultimately based 
upon the ideals of the New Testament. True progress is im- 
possible without character; character means morality; and 
morality grows out of pure religion; and pure religion depends 
upon a knowledge of the Bible. 


Gifts will be gratefully receiv:d by the Secretaries, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


“The Sister of Literature-Tobaon” 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times 








‘For thy sake. Tobacco! Would + 
do anything but die” i 
-CHARLES LAMB 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect ’ 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


PLAYER'S NAVY MIXTURE possesses 
a charm that is all its own, that never 
fails or fluctuates. With Navy Mixture 
in your pipe, smoking can never degencrate 
into a mere habit, but will always be a 
comfort and a source of auiet joy. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
* 


Branch of The Imnera: tonacen Co. tof Great Brita ard Ireland), Ltd. 











PHILHARMONIC HALL, 


GREAT PORTLAND STREET. 
By arrangement with André Charlot. 


SHACKLETON 


WILL HIMSELF SHOW MARVELLOUS FILMS AND TELL 
THE STORY OF HIS LATEST ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 
TWICE DAILY, ar 2.30 anv 8.39. 

The Evening Standard says: ‘One of the finest entertain. 
ments that have ever been xnown in London.”’ 

The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ One of the finest things Londo n 
can give us at the present day. re 
: The Daily Mail says: ‘Easily the best picture show 
in London.”’ 

The Evening News says: ‘‘ One of the best entertainments 
in London.”’ 


See the crushing of the ship, the faithful dogs, the droll 
penguins, and the quaint seals and sea elephants. 


Tickets, 8s. 6d. to 1s. 3d. (including tax). 


EARLY BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY 


AND 


THE DELUGE. 


By H. G. E. DE ST. DALMAS, 
Price 1s, net. 
The integrity of the longer Chronology of the S: sptuag 


Text is demonstrated, showing the lapse of over 7,500 years 
since the creation of Adam, and 5,250 years since the universal 


deluge. 

An influential journal, reviewing this book, says: “ The subject is not by any 
means an easy one, but Mr, St. Palmas has brought to bear upon it a keen insight 
and a deep knowledge, and the results of his inquiry are ; Ms and convincin 
presented.” 

MARSHALL BROTHERS, LTD., Publishers, 2 Crane Court, Fleet St.. EC. 4 


] OOKS.—— Thackeray's Works, illus. by Harry Furniss, 20 

vols, £5 5s., 1911; Kirkman's British Pied Book, 4 vols., folio 
191}, £5 ; Grote’s History of Greece, Library Edit., 12 vols., 1846, 638. ; Lion i 
Johnson's Poems, 1895, 25s. ; Swinburne's Posthumous Por edi 








and Wise, only 200 done, .; Victor isuae’s Works, Edit. uxe, 10 vols 
half-moroc co, £6 68.5 C ampan’ 8 Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinett«, 
3 vols., best edit,, 1917, £3 38.; Grant's The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910; 
2Is.; Soion’s Italian Majolt a, 21s.; Riceardi Press Canterbury Tales ius, 
by Flint, 3 vols., £7 10s. 100,000 Books in stock — Catalogues on appliv : 
Edward ‘Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham WANTED 
Eneyclopaedia Britannica, 29 vols . Last Edit., India paper, £25 offercd, 


TANHE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE 
List on application. 
“ The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add further 
proof of the fact that Charles Keene was among the greatest of English artists, 
. Collectors will treasure them by the side of their Met yons and their Whistlers, 


To describe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey in 





b 


1ing.”’ The 


words the sublin nated beauties of such a delicate art as that of e 
Nera 


Bpodeten, * Charles Keene will henceforth be ranked with the great ete 
ot all time.”-—Joseph Pennell.—* Charlies Keene whom Whistler considered 
the greatest English Artist since Hogarth.”—-E. 2. d J. Pennell, 

ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 





] OOKS !—Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivalle 
subject, and for all Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at b 
jricc8; catalogue 526 free. One of the flnest stocks of Rare Books aod I 
ditions. State wants. Books bought. Best prices given. 
W.& G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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’ For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c \ 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6° I- 24 &46 
4 4 














THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


lage Po - -- £1616 O » Quarter-Page (Half-Col).. £4 4 9 
Half{-Page (Column) « 8 8 O |} Per Inch .. . -» Olds 0 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Pago ee -. £23 3 O | Inside Pago ee a £28 3 & 
Small Advertisements. 

Minimum charge of 5s, for four lines (35 words) and 1a, 2%. 9 line for every adli- 


f 
uonal line (contaimmg on an average about twelve wo onis) Displayed Advertise 
ments according to space, 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE err tte “NEW AND FORPLUCOMING PUBLL 
ATIONS ” £1 PER INCH 


Charges for Borders and Approved 
Block Advertisements 


Page, 11 in. by | Quarter - Page, 5} 
G}jin -. £18 18 0 | in. by 3fin. .. £4 14 6 
Halt- Page, il in. by | Eighth-Page, 2} in. ane 
SyeiM. oe 9 9 0 | by 34 in. =~ = 8 
Terms: net. 


“SPECTATOR,” Lid, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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THREE HIGH-CLASS 


NOVELS. 


From all Booksellers & Libraries. 


Gs. nef. 


THE WHITE POPE 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of “The Stickit Minister,” 
“ The Raiders,” &c. 

The last and greatest work of this 
famous author, It is the story of a Pope 
who does not believe in the ritual and 
ceremony attached to religious creeds. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Welldon 


is fully in sympathy with the theme 
of the book. 
The novel presents a new aspect of 


Christianity, in a romantic setting, and 


will be read with more than ordinary 
interest. It is written with great 
power and is undoubtedly a masterpiece. 


RACHEL 


By LILIAN TURNER, 


Author of “The Girl from the 
Backblocks,”’ ‘‘ The Noughts and Crosses,” 
axe, 

Rachel” is a story which tells 
young doctor, of the 
charming 


of the love of a 
truo English type, for a 
country maiden. 

The scene of the story is laid in York. 
shire and London, and the whole book is 
alive with healthy and sparkling incident, 
A stimulating antidote for boredom, 


JEW! 


By DAVID HELLER. 


It is not often that an author’s first 
novel can be published with the certainty 
of success that is predestined for “‘ Jew!” 

t is a distinct triumph. 

One of the most powerful books in 
defence of Judaism ever written, it does 
much to eradicate the old prejudice 
against the Jew, proving in a story full 
interest that there is a type 

self-sacrificing as the most 


of intense 


Jew as 


gencrous-hearted of Gentiles. 


The Red Rose on the cover 
of a book is a guarantee of 
quality. 


From all Booksellers and published by 


BOOKS LIMITED 


CROSSILALL BUILDINGS, LiVERPOOL, 














The House of Cassell 





Indiscretions of the 


Naval Censor By Rear-Admiral 
SIR DOUGLAS BROWNRIGG, 


(2nd Imp) 
“Invaluable to the his torian, A volume 
reflecting the cheery, determined, ¢ ommon-sens e se aman 


who has had the cot rage to commit these ‘ indiscretions.’ 
t is good-natured, but it is also very truthful, 
and its title well describes it.”—Dail y Telegraph, 
* A very humorous ~ ook —a very realistic book. 
Tt shows you the inside of the Admiralty as vis idly as 
Kipling could show it. . . . A revelation of English 
characti r,”"—Star, 
“ Terse, outspoken, 
account oi the working of th 


and humorous, An ai Imirab le 
Naval Censor’s 0 ee. 
—Morning Pos 


With 12 Half-tone Plates. Cloth, 12s. 6d. on 


Before the War By 
VISCOUNT HALDANE 


* An — ant ¢ atribation to the history of the 
thy noa,”"—Daily Telegr aph 
‘The judgment of a fair and open-mi ind 1 observer 


of the decisive facts and the dec iding. men,” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
To he hoped that Lord Haldane’s book will be widely 
read.’ — Times Literary Suj 
“It is far more than Lord Haldane’s case. It is our 
case, It is stated as we would wish it stated, in the 
court of history, simply, lucidly, and judicially,’’—star, 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


»plement, 





New Fiction 7s. 6d. net each 





Those Who Smiled 
PERCEVAL GIBBON 


The distinguishing mark of his short stories . .. {8 
their sobriety, the villains are lurid but not too lurid, 
nor are the women of Virtue too seraphic . . . Volume 
of sound and readable tales.’—TZimes Lit. Supp. 


A Place in the World 2, 
J. HASTINGS TURNER 


witty, philosophic novel, which breathes 
mh ssness of irrespx ynsible youth, and 

» of sympathctic middle-age, . . 

—Sunday Express. 


“A wise, 
at once the gay rec! 
the genial tolerance 


A comedy of indiscretions.” 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD, The Ancient Allan 


8s. 6d. net. 


A splendid romance by 








In Great Demand 7s. 


net each 





The Pagoda Tree (2ndImp.) B. M. CROKER 
Star of India ALICE PERRIN 
The Tidal Wave ETHEL M. DELL 
The Veldt Trail (3rd Imp) GERTRUDE PAGE 
Mrs. Marden (3rd Imp.) ROBERT HICHENS 


Sheepskins and Grey Russet (2nd Imp.) 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON 





CASSELL & CO. 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


LTD., E.C, 4. 


I cond mn, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


The Transvaal Surrounded. 


By W. J. LEYDS, Litt.D., Author of “The First 
Annexation of the Transvaal.’”” With Maps. Cloth, 25s. net. 
This work is a continuation of ‘“* The First Annexation of the 
Transvaal,” by the same author, and, like the previous volume, 
is based chiefly on British documents, Blue Books, and other 
official records. References are given to these, and the reader 
ean form his own opinion from them. 


Collected Fruits of Occult 
Teaching. 


By A. P. SINNETT. Cloth, 15s. net. 

Mr. Sinnett, who is one of the leading lights of Theosophy, 
and one of the ablest exponents of reincarnation and the science 
0~ the evolution of races, embodies in this work the deeply 
interesting information which, as an occultist, he states he ad 
lerived about the human soul, its hereafter, and other matters. 


A Galloper at Ypres: 


Some Subsequent Adventures. 
By Major and Brevet Lieut.-Col, PATRICK BUTLER, 
D.S.0., The Royal Irish. With a Frontispiece in Colour 
by LADY BUTLER. Cloth, 15s, net. 
‘*A Galloper at Ypres” is more than a war book; it is full | 
of an Irishman’s original observations and reflections, and it | 
contains some masterly pen pictures. 


The Nations and the League. 


By various writers. With an Introductory Chapter by 
SIR GEORGE PAISH. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

This important work presents the views of eminent men of 
different nationalities upon one of the most burning questions 
of the day. Sir George Paish brings his long experience and 
expert knowledge to bear on the economic questions that 
confront the League. 


The Story of the Nations. 


The Greatest Historical Library in the World. Sixty-six 
volumes, written by specialists in a popular style. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net each. 

Send for a Prospectus of the ‘* Story of the Nations” Series, 
including particulars of the New Edition of *‘ Japan.” 


Italy Revisited: My Italian 
Year 1917-18. 


By JOSEPH COLLINS. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author presents a study of the Italian temperament, 
describes the different social classes, gives a study of the govern- 
mental machine, describes various sights and monuments, and 
altogether writes @ very original book. 


The New America. 


By FRANK DILNOT, Author of ‘‘ Lloyd George: 
Man and his Story.”" Cloth, 5s. net. 
This volume presents in a series of short vivacious sketches 
the impressions made on a trained observer from England of life 
in the United States during 1917 and 1918. 





and 


the 


BOOKS BY J. H. FABRE. 
Social Life in the Insect 


World. 


With 23 Illustrations. 


The Wonders of Instinct. 


With 10 Illus- 


10s. 6d. net. 


Chapters in the Psychology of Insects. 
trations. 10s. 6d. net. 


UNWIN'S “CHATS” SERIES. 


The best books for Collectors. Each Volume written by | 
an expert, and profusely illustrated. 


Volumes on Ovp Furniture, Encusn Cuina, Prints, 
AvTocrarus, Strver, Stamps, Miniatures, &ec., &c. 
Send for a Prospeoius of the ‘Chats’ Series, 











T. FISHER UNWIN, Lrp., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 


—— 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD, 


An Important New Work in 
“The Wayside and Woodland Series,” 


THE BIRDS 


BRITISH ISLES 


AND THEIR EGGS. 


By T. A. COWARD, F.Z.S., F.E.S. 
FIRST SERIES comprising Families “ Corvide to Sulides,” 


With 242 accurately coloured illustrations by AxcHTBatp 
THORBURN, and others reproduced by exclusive permission from 
the late Lorp Litrorp’s work, ‘* Coloured Figures ef the Birds 
of the British Islands,’’ added to which is a typical life-size 
egg of those species which nest in Britain beautifully printed 
in colours. Accompanied by 65 most interesting photographi: 
illustrations of the birds and their nests, &c., by Richani 
Kearton, F.Z.S., Miss E. L. Turner, M.B.O.U., F.Z.5., F.L.& 
and others. 








In Pocket size (64 by 4}ins.), cloth gilt, round corners, 12s. 6d 
net. 


The constant request from those who know and appreciate 
the volumes hitherto published in The Wayside and Woodland 
Series has encouraged us to use every endeavour to produce it 
this volume a work equal in all respects to its predecessors 
which are noted for their completeness, accuracy of colour ar 
detail, combined with the handy form in which the bi 
appear. 

A second and completing series will be announced during 
the year. 


OKS 


The others in this series are— 


Wayside and Woodland Blossoms, Ist series, By Edward Step, 8s. 6d. net 
Wayside and Woodiand blossoms, 2ud series, By’ Edward Stop Ss, 6d, net 
Wayside and Woodland Trees, By Edward Step, @, Od. u 
Wayside and Woodland Ferns. By Edward Stop. Gs. Gd. 1 
The Buttertlies of the British Isles, By Richard South, = #s, 6d 
The Moths of the British Lsies, lst series, By Richard South, 1%s, 6d. 1 
The Moths of the British isles, 2nd series. By Richard South 1%. 6d 





A Great Work on Natural History. 


WILD LIFE 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Descriptive Survey of the Geographical 
Distribution of Animals. 





By RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.R.S. 


drawings and 12 


1,400 pages and 


With over 600 engravings from original 
studies in colour. 113 by 8 ins. 
index of 12,000 entries. 


Size, 


vols., cloth, £4 4s 
Style 111. 
This form 


can be supplied in sections as required spread over a reasonable 


PUBLISHED IN Turee Styres.—Style I. in 3 
net. Style Il. in 3 vols., 


in 12 sections, stiff art covers, 6s. 


half-moroeco, £5 5s. net. 


net per section, 
period provided a defimte order to complete the purchase is 
placed. 


Chandos House, 1-4 Bedford Court, Bedford St., London. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Russia, Mongolia, China: 
Being some Record of the Relations between them from 
the Beginning of the XVIIth Century to the Death of the 
Tsar Alexei Mikhailovich, A.D. 1602-1676. 
By JOHN F. BADDEL EY, Author of “ The Russian 
Conquest of the Caucasus.” With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. Feap. folio. Printed on hand-made paper. 
Edition limited to 250 copies. {12 12s. net. 








TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
The Economic Consequences of 


the Peace. 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


College Addresses. pelivered to Pupils 
of the Royal College of Music. 
3y Sir C. HUBERT H. PARRY, 


Director, 1895-1918. Edited, with a 
Author, by H. C. COLLES. Crown 8vo. 





Bart., Mus.Doc., 
Recollection of the 
7s. 6d. net. 





Thomas Hardy’s Works. 


crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net each. 
Pocket Edition, 23 vols., feap. 8vo, with full gilt backs and 
gilt tops, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
The Wessex Edition, 22 vols., with Preface, Notes, Frontis- 
piece, and Map in each vol., clothextra, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


The Realm of Prayer. 
By R. H. COATS, M.A., B.D., Author of ‘‘ Types of English 


Piety,” ** The Christian Life,’’&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


MACMILLAN & z CO., _ LTD, L LONDON, W..2. 2. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


With which is incorporated 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


3s. 6d. net. 





Unifonn Edition, 24 vols., 














Contents of FEBRUARY issue. 
THE NEW DEMOCRATIC PARTY, By The Right Hon, ©, F, 
[HE PBACE TREATY AND THE POORHOUSE. 
By The Right Hon. Lord a 
By Professor A, C. Pig 
By H. W. 
Professor Lindsay 


G. Masterman. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CURRENCY. 

FOR THB GBORGIAN REPUBLIC, 

AMBRICAN POLITICS IN 1920. By 
THE QUESTION OF THE CALIPHATE, By Professor Arnold J. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND PROBLEMS OF SOUTH — A, 
3y South African, 


Nevinson, 
Rogers, 
Toynbee, 


HISTORICAL NOVELS. 4 G, P. Gooch. 
THE ELIZABETHAN CHURCH AND NON-EPISCOPAL COMMUNIONS. 
By The Rev. W. K. Fleming. 
ITALIAN AND SERB: A CONTRAST. By Anthony Dell. 
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** An entrancing book.’’—Illustrated London N 


Morning Knowledge. 

The Story of the New Inquisition. 
By ALASTAIR SHANNON, Prisoner of War in Turkey. 
8vo. 14s. net. 

** The meaning every little while runs calm and clear as a sunlit 
river, and when it changes into a cataract the seven-coloured 
rainbow of literary beauty hangs above the turmoil of its 
foaming and on-flowing over the brink of evening afar. 

Perhaps the most astounding book in this period written by a 
young man of twenty-five.”"—Jllustrated London News. 


The History of the Venerable 
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An account of its origins and work from the earliest times 
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[lust rs ations. 8vo. 165s. net. 
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By Sir R. HENRY REW, K.C.B., 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION... 
Impressions that Remained. 
Memoirs by ETHEL SMYTH, Mus. Doc. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Two volumes. 8vo. 28s. net. 
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Seconp Epition. S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Papers 


Ry JOHN HENRY POYNTING, S&c.D., F.R.S., Mason Professor of Physics in the University of 


Birmingham. 


of 


With photogravure portrait, obituary notices, &c. 


Royal 8vo. 37s 6d net. Ready shortly, 


This volume is the outcome of a meeting of friends and colleagues of the late Professor Poynting, which decided 
that there could be no better memorial to him than the publication in a collected form of his scientific papers, 
The editing has been undertaken by his colleagues Guy Barlow and G. A. Shakespear, who have throughout had the 
bencfit of the advice of Sir Oliver Lodge. 


A Study of Shakespeare’s Versification 


with an Inquiry into the Trustworthiness of the Early Texts, an Examination of the 1616 Folio 


Ben Jonson’s works, 


and Appendices including a 
By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. Demy 8vo. 


text of and Cleopatra, 


16s net. 


revised Antony 


The author's object, which is frankly revolutionary, is to give an intelligible and consistent account of the structure 
of Shakespeare's dramatic verse, and to show that many thousands of lines of it are given in modern texts in a form 
that Shakespeare would have abhorred. 





An Introduction to the Study of Cytology 


Physiology of Farm Animals. 


Man, Past and Present. 


Chemistry for -Textile Students. A Manual | 


By L. DONCASTER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Derby Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Liverpool. Demy 8vo. With 
24 plates and 31 text-figures. 21s. net. Ready shortly. 


While giving an account of the more important facts of animal cytology, | 


ay 


the chiet purpose of this book is to interest the student in the subject by | 


pointing out some of the ways in which cytological investigation is related 
to the great fundamental problems that lic at the root of all biological 
rescarch, 


By T. B. 
WOOD, C.B.FE., F.R.S., and F. H. A. MARSHALL, 


Sc.D. Part I, General. By F.H. A. Marshall. Demy Svo. 
With 105 illustrations. 16s net. 


Douglas’s Aeneid. 


This book is intended primarily for students of agriculture who may wish | 


to obtain some knowledge of the simpler physiological pr 
occur in farm animals, Jt should also be of use to veterinary 


By A. H. KEANE. 
Revised and largely rewritten by A. HINGSTON 


QUIGGIN and A. C. HADDON, Reader in Ethnology, 
Cambridge. Royal 8vo. With 16 plates. 36s net. 





esses as they 
students, 
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The range of this work in space and time covers the whole world from | 


prehistoric ages down to the present day. 
has been to retain as much as possible of the original text wherever it fairly 
represents current opinion at the present time, but so different is our outlook 
from that of 1899 that certain sections have had to be entirely rewritten and 
fn many places pages have been suppressed to make rooim for more important 
information, 


The main object of the revisers | 


} 
‘ 


From Ritual to Romance. 


By JESSIE L 
WESTON. Demy 8vo. 12s €d net. 

This work is offered as a genuine elucidation of the problem of the Grail 
based upon long study of the texts. The author seeks to show that the 
origin of the Grail story must be sought, not in ceclesiastical legend or fr 
popular tale, but in a direction which shall do justice to what is sound iu 
the claims of both, 


By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN 
WATT, M.A., B.D., F.R.S.E., F.8.A. (Scot.), Author of 
** Scottish Life and Poetry,” &c.,&ce. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 

‘This is an attempt to elucidate Gawain Douglas's work, and to place it in 
its proper setting, as a literary document. It is hoped that the book may 
fill a blank in Scottish literature. The author has taken the versiou of the 
Cambridge Manuscript as being the most authentic. 


Principles and Method in the Study of 


English Literature. By w. MACPHERSOY, 
M.A., Inspector of Schools to the Bradford Education 
Committee. New and enlarged edition. Crown Syvo. 
5s net. 

The author's chief aim is to show how English Literature, as it appears 
in the work of the best writers, may be effectively studled and rightly 
appreciated, In this edition the number of pages contained in the first 
edition has been more than doubled, a large amount ol 1 subject matter 
having becn added, 


The Anonymous Poet of Poland, Zyg- 


suitable for Technical Students in the Textile and Dyeing | 


Industries. By BARKER NORTH, A.R.C.Se., F.L.C., 
assisted by NORMAN BLAND, M.Se. Demy 8vo. With 
100 text-figures. 30s net. Cambridge Technical Series, 
Ready sherily. 

This work is, it is believed, the first to put forward an adequate course 
of organic and inorganic chemistry, on sound scientific lines, suitable for 
the large and growing number of students who are taking up the technical 
study of textile industries, 


A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory 


Euclid in Greek. 


notes by Sir THOMAS L. HEATH, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 


The Foundations of Music. 


= 


of Elasticity. By A. £. H. LOVE, Dsc., F.RS., 
Sedleian Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. Third edition. Royal s8vo. 37s Gd net. 
Realy shortly. 

Book I. 


With introduction and 


F.R.S., Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 10s net. Ready shortly. 





_ ‘The editor has long been of opinion that, if the study of Greck and 
Luclid be combined by reading at least part of Euclid in the original, the | 


two elements will help each other enormously, He puts the book forward 


in the confident belief that many will in this way come to read Euclid with | 


wore zest and more profit, 


By H. J. 


| 
|The Holy Sepulchre, 


WATT, D.Phil., Lecturer on Psychology in the University | 


of Glasgow. Royal 8vo. 18s net. 


“ Dr Watt has written a really fine analysis of the psychological data of 
music, Ilis study is based on the observed reactions to musical sounds ; he 


endeavours to ascertain the psychological and physical equivalents to | 


aesthetic rules 
sense, of such rules, The current confusion about such matters makes such 
an analysis very welcome, and Dr Watt is to be congratulated on the clear, 
paticnt, and thorough mauner in which he has performed his task,” 
The Athenacum 


to show the meaning and justification, In this scientific | 


The Letters of Charles Sorley. 


A Short History of Education. 


r . 
munt Krasinski. By MONICA M. GARDNER. 
Demy 8vo. Withaportrait. 12s 6d net. 

“The story of Krasinski fs one of the most pathetic in modern literary 
history, . - His work, of which Miss Gardner gives us much in excellent 
translation, is an eternal call to the Polish nation, One cannot be 
too grateful to Miss Gardner for this deeply interesting volume on a writer 
who, though unknown here, is yet one of the great pocts of last century.” - 

The Glasgow Herald 


With a 


Chapter of Biography. With a portrait. 
2s 6d net. 

“** The Letters of Charles Sorley ’ stands out by its own qualities. . . . 
Charles Sorley is widely known already as one of the poets of the war. . 
Naturally there was a desire to know more of this brief life, so rich in promise 
and not meagre in fulfilment. . . . The story of his years at school, his few 
months in Germany, his Army training, then his life in France, is all before 
us, as he saw it, and told his heart to those he loved, Indeed, one is moved 
beyond endurance at times, with love and pity always.” 

The Methodist Recorder 


By J. W. 
ADAMSON, Professor of Education in the University of 
London. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

“ This is a book to read and re-read. We know of no other work that 
supplies in so short a space so much of interest to all who are in any way 
concerned with the work of education, . . In giving a succinct account 
of the past history of education Professor Adamson has done a great 
scrvice to the community.”—Education 


Demy 8vo. 


Jerusalem, an 
other Christian Churches in the Holy City. A brief 
description, with some account of the medieval copies of 
the Holy Sepulchre surviving in Europe. By G. JEFFERY, 
S.A. Demy 8vo. With 59 illustrations and plans. 
10s 6d net. 

“Mr Jeffery’s scholarly book cont:ins not only a description of the 
Church of the Hely Sepulchre, but also a history of it, with quotations from 
the accounts of travell who visited the church from the fourth century 
onwards, and with plans, photographs, and reproductions of old prints. 
The book is of great interest and value,”"—The Spect 
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